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| As  scandal  dogs  Imran  Khan’s  election  hopes,  Jemima  is  drafted  to  the  defence 

UK  stands  alone 
against  EU  plan 


^.„nrrn  nrr..,rr: backs  on  a serious  anti-racist 

John  Palmer  in  Brussels  initiative  which  is  as  much 

needed  in  this  country  as  any- 

JOHN  Major's  pre-  where  elsa” 

election  campaign  EU  governments  are  partlc- 
to  present  himself  ularly  angry  with  Britain’s 
as  a champion  of  reflisai  to  approve  the  ere- 
Britain’s  ethnic  ation  of  the  monitoring  centre 
minorities  will  be  since  they  had  earlier  been 
seriously  undermined  this  given  the  impression  thatap- 
week  by  the  Government’s  proval  would  be  forthcoming, 
veto  of  a plan  to  establish  a Wzm  Kok,  the  Dutch  prime 
European  Union  centre  to  minister  and  president  ctf  the 
monitor  racism  and  xenopho-  European  Council,  and  Jac- 
bia  throughout  the  15  EU  ques  Santer,  the  president  of 


countries. 


Racism. 


analyse  data  from  all  member 


Ethnic-minority  groups  in  states  and  set  up  a racism  and 
Britain,  which  support  the  es-  xenophobia  information  net 
tablishment  of  the  EU  centre,  work.  It  would  focus  on  the 
believe  that  the  British  veto  free  movement  of  people — es- 
exposes  the  hollowness  of  the  pecially  ethnic  minorities. 
Prime  Minister’s  recent  dec-  discrimination  in  employ- 
laratlons  against  racism,  in  meat  and  the  role  of  the 
India  and  Pakistan  and  at  media  in  combatting 
conferences  of  Asian  organi-  prejudice. 


sations  in  Britain. 


Glyn  Ford.  Labour  MEP  for 


Last  weekend.  Mr  Major  Manchester  West  and  the 
launched  a drive  to  woo  author  of  a European  Parlia- 
Asian  voters  at  a high-profile  ment  report  on  racism*  said 
event  in  London,  claiming  yesterday:  “The  neo-Nazi 
that  the  Conservative  Party  terrorist  letter-bomb  attempt 
was  their  natural  "home".  last  week  is  clear  proof  of  the 
Yesterday  Labour  MPs  and  cross-border  nature  of  the 
Members  of  the  European  problem  of  racism.  It  needs  a 
Parliament  accused  Mr  Major  European  cross-border  as 


of  hypocrisy. 

The  proposal  to  set  up  an 


well  as  national  response.” 
Meanwhile,  the  Govern- 


EU  anti-racist  monitoring  ment  is  also  blocking  an 
centre  follows  mounting  evi-  agreement  to  incorporate  a 
dence  that  racist,  neo-Nazi  stronger  commitment  against 
and  other  far-right  groups  are  racism  and  xenophobia  into 
developing  links  across  the  new  EU  treaty  now  being 
Europe.  Last  week,  Danish  negotiated,  “if  British  Tory 
and  Swedish  police  inter-  ministers  get  their  way,  this 
cepted  an  attempt  by  neo-  means  that  the  European 
Nazi  groups  operating  under  Union  would  be  prevented 
the  leadership  of  the  British  fitfcn  introducing  any  serious 
Combat  18  faction  to  send  let-  anti-racism  legislation,”  Mr 
ter  bombs  to  mixed-race  cou-  Ford  said.  “John  Major 
pies  in  Britain.  claims  to  be  a strong  oppo- 

Yesterday,  Labour’s  cam-  nent  of  racism  ...  It  is  sheer 
paigns  manager,  Brian  Wil-  hypocrisy.” 
son.  said:  "Presumably,  this  Government  officials  con- 
initiative  has  to  be  opposed  in  ceded  yesterday  that  Britain 
Tory  terms  because  it  carries  is  in  a minority  of  one  in 
the  dreaded  word  ’European’,  blocking  the  proposed  centre. 
To  anyone  with  a more  bal-  “We  do  not  oppose  the  idea  in 
anced  view,  that  is  a very  principle,"  one  said.  “It  is  just 
poor  reason  for  turning  our  that  we  do  not  -believe  the 

European  Union  has,  or 
should  be  given,  the  legal 
powers  to  establish  the  moni- 
toring centra.” 

The  European  Commis- 
sioner who  originally  pro- 
posed the  monitoring  centre, 
Padraig  Flynn,  believes  it 
could  play  an  important  role 
in  raising  awareness  of  rac- 
ism throughout  the  EU.  “The 
European  Year  Against  Rac- 
ism will  enable  us  to  high- 
light that  one  of  the  key  objec- 
tives of  the  EU  is  to  guarantee 
peace  and  protect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  Europe,’ Mr  Flynn 
said  yesterday. 


Laboi*  iwhction  bath, 
page  5*  US  decadence, 
paw9 
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the  Commission,  had  hoped  to 


Britain’s  veto  of  the  project  announce  an  agreement  on 
— which  is  backed  by  the  the  centre  when  they  launch 
other  14  EU  governments  — the  year  against  racism  in 
means  the  centre  cannot  form  The  Hague  on  Thursday, 
part  of  the  launch  this  week  The  main  purpose  of  the 
of  the  European  Year  Against  centre  would  be  to  collect  and 


Jemima  Goldsmith,  wife  of  Imran  Khan,  with  Shahnaz  Leghari  at  yesterday’s  women's  meeting  in  Lahore 


MP  calls  for  inquiry  into  mystery 
of  missing  Whitemoor  officer 
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Imran  is 
honest 
and  his 
heart  is 
true1 


Suzanne  GoMenberg 
in  Lahore 


FROM  the  narrow  open- 
ing left  by  her  black 
veil,  her  eyes  flashed 
Ore.  “It  is  a wild  scandal.  It 
is  not  the  truth,  it  is  a lie." 
said  Shahnaz  Leghari,  a 
would-be  airline  pilot 
whose  career  was  cut  trag- 
ically short  by  her  refusal 
to  dispense  with  the 
Islamic  cloak,  or  burka. 

Among  friends  of  crick- 
eter Imran  Khan,  whose 
Pakistan  Tehreek-e-Insaaf, 
or  Justice  Party,  is  making 
its  debut  at  elections  on 
February  3.  nobody  could 
quite  bring  themselves  to 
pronounce  the  words:  Sita 
White. 

But  the  allegations  by  a 
former  friend  of  Imran  that 
he  bad  fathered  her  daugh- 
ter. Tyrian,  would  not  go 
away.  Yesterday,  his  wife. 
Jemima  Khan,  abandoned 
her  usual  seclusion  to  come 
to  his  defence. 

“Today  Pakistan  is  pass- 
ing through  very  difficult 
times.”  she  said  in  only  her 
third  public  appearance  of 
the  campaign  at  a gathering 
to  mark  the  end  of  the  day’s 
Ramadan  fast  “I  pray  to 
God  to  help  Pakistan  and 
the  people  of  Pakistan 
through  these  times.” 

Only  a few  minutes  drive 
from  her  home  in  the 
Gulberg  neighbourhood  of 
Lahore,  the  women's  meet- 
ing was  familiar  terrain. 

Mercedes  and  Range 
Rovers  competed  for  space 
outside,  chauffeurs  arguing 
with  the  gatekeepers  that 
their  bejewelled  and  silken- 
dad  madams  could  not 
possibly  proceed  up  the 
driveway  on  foot 
Inside  the  red  cloth  tent, 
a row  of  chafing  dishes 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


Lawrence  Donegal 


A CONSERVATIVE  MP 
called  last  night  far  a 
police  investigation 
into  possible  links  between 
the  disappearance  of  a prison 
officer  at  Whitemoor  and  the 
attempted  break-out  of  five 
IRA  men  and  an  armed  rob- 
ber from  the  maximum  secu- 
rity jaiL 

lan  Bruce,  the  MP  for  Dor- 
set South,  and  a former  par- 
liamentary aide  to  the  pris- 
ons minister  Ann  Widde- 
comhe,  said  he  was  seeking 
the  barking  nf  ministers  for  a 
fresh  inquiry  into  the  disap- 
pearance of  Peter  Curzan,  a 
prison  officer  at  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire jail  who  has  been 
missing  for  almost  two  years. 

Mr  Curran,  aged  38,  was 
last  seen  on  March  14  2895, 
when  he  left  home  to  play 
golf.  His  car  has  never  been 
found.  His  wife  Christine  said 
yesterday  she  believed  her 
husband  was  dead. 

Two  days  before  he  disap- 
peared, Mr  Curran  was  sus- 
pended from  his  job  at  White- 
moor for  allegedly  supplying 
prisoners  with  toiletries.  . 
-Mrs  Curran,  who  has  two 
young  daughters,  said  last 
night  she  had  contacted  Mr 
Bruce  after  becoming  dissat- 
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Peter  Curran:  disappeared 
on  his  way  to  a game  of  golf 

isfied  with  the  investigation 
into  her  husband’s  case. 

She  said:  “My  husband  was 
certainly  hot  suicidal  and  we 
did  not  have  any  personal 
worries.  I was  aware  that  he 
was  very  concerned  about 
something  — I don’t  know 
what  — before  he  disap- 
peared. I would  like  to  see  a 
full  inquiry  into  Peter's  disap- 
pearance, because  there  are  so j 
many  aspects  of  this  affair 
which  have  not  been  looked 
into.”  I 

Her  concerns  were  echoed  | 


Finance 


‘I  was  aware 

he  was  very 

concerned 

about 

something 

before  he 

disappeared’ 


— Christine  Curran  on 
her  missing  husband 

by  Mr  Bruce,  who  said  he 
hoped  Home  Office  ministers 
would  appoint  a senior  police 
officer  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  Whitemoor  case  to 
head  an  inquiry  into  Mr  Cur- 
ran’s disappearance. 

‘The  police  have  investi- 
gated this  case  as  a missing 
persons  investigation  and  not 
from  the  possibility  that  it 
could  be  linked  in  some  way 
to  criminal  activity.  It  struck 
me  that  [Mr  Curran’s  disap- 
pearance] is  something  that 
could  be  connected  with  foe 


break-out  There  were  things 
going  on  which  Mrs  Curran’s 
husband  may  have  been  privy 
to.”  he  said. 

Mr  Bruce’s  comments  fol- 
low the  death  of  another 
Whitemoor  prison  officer. 
Marcia  Whitehurst,  aged  37. 
died  when  her  car  plunged 
into  a river  near  Wisbech. 
She  was  driving  to  court  to 
give  evidence  at  foe  aborted 
trial  of  the  six  men  accused  of 
trying  to  escape  in  September 
1994.  She  had  been  in  foe 
prison  control  room  during 
the  break-out  and  was  due  to 
be  cross-examined  about  her 
entries  in  a log  book. 

No  comment  on  Mr  Cur- 
ran’s case  was  available  from 
foe  Prison  Service  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire police  yesterday. 

But  Mr  Bruce’s  comments 
will  add  to  the  pressure  on 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  to  hold  a fresh  in- 
quiry into  the  break-out 
following  foe  collapse  last 
week  of  foe  trial  because  of 
prejudicial  media  coverage. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC-, 
counsel  for  one  of  foe  six. 
claimed  afterwards  that  the 
court  did  not  have  foe  chance 
to  hear  evidence  which  would 
have  shown  foe  men  received 
outside  assistance  and  that 
the  perimeter  fence  had  al- 
ready been  cul 


Finally,  you  can  expect 
superb  sound 
wherever  you  are. 

The  Bose**  Acoustic  Wat'e*  music  system, 
foe  only  thing  four’s  limited  is  its  jraibbility. 
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Bose  introduces  an  easier:  more  convenienr  way  to  enjoy  superb 
sound.  Small  and  light,  the  Acoustic  Wave’  music  sysrem  is  a 
complete  sound  sysrem.  With  rwo  equalizers,  three  amplifiers, 
force  speakers,  an  AM/FM  stereo  tuner,  CD  player  and  a credit 
card-sized  remote  control.  Boses  patented  acoustic  waveguide 
speaker  technology  delivers  big.  rich,  lifelike  sound.  There  are 
no  cables  to  connect  No  dials  to  adjust  Just  plug  ir  in  and  start 
enjoying  it.  Not  found  in  any  shops,  this  sysrem  is  available 
only  direct  from  Bose.  For  a free  information  pack,  simply  call 
freephone  or  send/fax  the  coupon  below.  Or  to  try  it  in  your 
home  for  14  days,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  call: 

0800  022  044 


When  crlltng,  please  quote  reference  number  J190. 


Yes.  Bose,  h sounds  good  10  me. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  che  Bose  Acoustic  Wave'  muss 
system  and  rhe  14-day.  satisfaction-guaranteed  home  audition. 

Name  . Mn/MrsJMs. 


.9” 770261 “307316 


Please  rcrum  in  an  envelope  to:  Bose.  FreeposrTK  1020, 
Twickenham,  Middlesex  I w’  SUN. 

No  stamp  necessary.  Or  fax  uk  01 81  894  7664.  a am 
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The  Queen  loses  her  head  in 


As  British  rule  in  the  colony  winds  down,  stamps  have  been  issued  shorn  of  the  monarch’s  image  - and  the  symbolic  event  has  been  tumed  lnto  a money-epimter 


Andrew  Higgins 


THE  Queen  yesterday 
had  her  bead 
chopped  off  in  Hong 
Kong — and  throngs 
of  people  across  Brit- 
ain's last  big  colony  queued  for 
hours  to  share  a moment  offer- 
ing joy,  sadness  and.  Ear  more 
important  for  most,  a chance 
to  make  money. 

"She  is  history."  sniffed 
Davis  Lau,  a celebrant  of  the 
new  order.  “Hong  Kong  is  go- 
ing back  to  China  so  we  have 
to  get  rid  of  her  head." 

Along  with  thousands  of 
others,  Mr  Lau,  a chrll  ser- 
vant, spent  the  day  in  a huge 
queue  inching  towards  the 
Central  Post  Office,  the  venue 
for  an  unprecedented  act  of 
lese-majeke. 

For  the  first  time  since  Brit- 
ish gunboats  claimed  this 
“barren  rock"  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  drug  traffickers  in 
1841,  Hong  Kong  yesterday 


Issued  stamps  shorn  of  the 
monarch's  Image  and  crown. 

Across  this  relic  of  empire 
now  only  155  days  Groin  Chi- 
nese rule,  staff  at  125  post  of- 
fices had  to  give  up  their  day 
off  to  meet  a rush  of  philate- 
lists, speculators  and  history 
buffs  eager  to  buy  a new  set  of 
"sovereignty-neutral"  stamps 
that  will  take  Hong  Kong 
through  the  transfer  from 
British  to  Chinese  rule  on 
Julyl. 

Dropping  the  Queen's  head, 
said  Robert  Footman,  the  colo- 
ny’s postmaster  general,  was 
not  treason — but  pragma- 
tism. “We  are  operating  in  the 
circumstances  of  transition,” 
he  said.  “This  is  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  have  a view  on. 
The  Queen's  head  is  a symbol 
of  sovereignty  and  that  sover- 
eignty is  changing.  This  is  a 
fact  oflife.  It  was  never  poss- 
ible to  even  think  about  keep- 
ing her  head." 

The  new  stamps,  agreed  in 

concert  with  China,  show 
Hong  Kong’s  skyline.  Old 
stamps  can  stiH  be  used  until 
June  30,  the  last  day  of  British 
rule,  trut  their  sale  ended  on 
Saturday,  when  post  offices 
sold  special  Last  Day  Covers 
— a small  but  sobering 
reminder  of  a transition  that 
is  meant  to  leave  Hong  Kong's 
system  intact  for  at  least  50 
years  but  is  already  bringing 
myriad  modifications. 

As  the  last  royal  stamps  went 
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Thousands  of  Hong  Kong 
residents  and  tourists 
queue  up  (left)  to  buy  the 
firstset  of  16 ‘sovereignty- 
neutral’  stamps,  issued  in 
the  run-up  to  the  handover 
to  China.  The  new  stamps 
(right)  have  been  shorn  of 
the  Queen’s  head— seen 
above  on  a current  srtamp — 
for  the  first  time  since 
Britain  took  control  In  1841 
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HONGKONG 


an  sale,  Hong  Kong's  fhture  leg- 
islature— an  unelected  body  of 
60  pro-China  stalwarts — held 
its  first  meeting  across  the  bor- 
der in  the  Chinese  city  of 
Shenzhen,  better  known  for 
brothels  and  execution  rallies 
than  any  commitment  to  parlia- 
mentary democracy.  Britain's 
last  colonial  governor,  Chris 
Patten,  mocked  the  body  as  an 
“exotic  debating  society”.  Chi- 


nese officials  called  it  the  be- 
ginning of  “real  democracy”. 

Hong  Kong’s  philatelic  rev- 
olution has  also  coincided 
with  a furore  over  whether 
civil  liberties  will  go  the  way 
of  the  Queen's  visage.  The  dis- 
quiet flows  from  a Chinese 
plan  to  neuter  a bdl  of  rights 
and  restore  colonial-era  legis- 
lation curtailing  the  right  to 
assembly  and  association. 


Now  hardy  five  months 
away,  the  handover  has  trig- 
gered a stampede  away  from  * 
the  symbols  of  royal  favour 
once  cherished  by  nobs  and 
snobs.  Almost  alone  in  stand- 
ing firm  against  the  tide  Is  the 
Royal  Hong  Kong  Yacht  Club. . 
A proposal  to  purge  its  name 
has  been  pul  to  a vote  by  mem- 
bers twice  and  rejected  both 
times. 


Axing  the  Queen's  head 
from  Hong  Kong  stamps,  like 
the  entire  transition  to  Chi- 
nese rule,  inspired  mixed  feel- 
ings. “We  are  Chinese,  she  is 
not  Chinese,”  said  A.  K.  Lao,  a 
pensioner  who  lined  up  to  buy 
the  new  stamps.  “I  don't  really 
care  at  all  what  happens  to 
her.  We  are  going  badk  to 
China  so  she  must  go  home.” 

Booked  to  bless  Hong 


Kong’s  transfer  to  China  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  will  sail 
out  on  the  royal  yacht  Britan- 
nia for  the  handover  cere- 
mony. A few  may  even  wish 
they  could  keep  his  mother’s 
i head  a while  longer. 

Mandy  Chan,  an  office  cleric 
in  the  queue  for  stamps,  said: 
"The  Queen  has  been  here  all 
my  life.  Td  like  her  to  stay. 
Maybe  we  could  have  had  an- 


other lease  for  another  50 
years?" 

But  most  ofHong  Kong  has 
no  time  to  be  sentimental. 
Even  the  poet  office  sees 
money,  notmelancholy,  in 
chopping  the  Queen's  head. 
“The  handover  is  generating  a 
lot  of  Interest  in  our  prod- 
ucts," said  Mr  Footman,  the 
postmaster  general  "This  Is 
good  for  business.”  - - 
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Review 


John  Ford  ham 


Django-Botea/Human  Chain 

Bridewell  Theatre 


IT  IS  only  three  months 
since  the  British  musician 
Django  Bates  won  the  pres- 
tigious Danish  Jazzpar  prize. 
The  perenially  youthful  and 
unworldly  pianist/composer 
from  Beckenham  became  only 
the  second  UK  player,  and  at 
36  the  second  youngest,  to  win 
the  jazz  world's  largest  award. 

The  judges  described  Ba- 
tes's work  as  "grotesque  and 
fulsome"  — as  apposite  an 
analysis  as  has  ever  been 
pinned  on  him. 

But  Bates  was  running  fast 
even  before  the  Jazzpar  was 
thrust  into  his  hands,  with  a 
piano  concerto  for  the  classi- 
cal pianist  Joanna  McGregor 
and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic last  November,  and 
a tour  of  China  with  one  of  his 
most  capriciously  character- 
istic ensembles,  the  quartet 
Human  Chain,  who  resound- 
ingly wound  up  the  Bride- 
well's 10-day  new  music  festi- 
val on  Saturday  night. 

Fast  pieces  proceeded  like 
roller-binders  in  heavy  traffic, 
hurtling  streams  of  notes  sud- 
denly slowed  to  restless 
crawls,  lines  zigzagging  and 
skidding  Lnto  right-angle 
turns.  But  the  slower  features 
displayed  the  increasingly  ex- 
quisite saxophone  voice  of 
Iain  Ballamy. 

Neither  Bates  nor  BaUamy 
(musical  partners  since  their 
teens)  can  resist  carpet-tug- 
ging jokes.  The  band  memora- 
bly played  New  York.  New 
York  as  a fiailingly  Inaudible 
vocnl  against  ferocious  free- 
jazz  avalanches.  Bates  Intro- 
duced it  thus:  “I'm  going  to 
play  a lovely,  lovely,  lovely, 
lovely,  lovely  song ...  in  a hor- 
rible new  way." 

Amid  all  this  fast-moving 
deconstruction  was  a lot  of  the 
subtlety,  irony  and  wit  that 
the  Jazzpar  judges  rewarded. 
The  fast  opener,  Food  for 
Plankton,  spliced  a jump-cut 
music  of  constant  tempo 
changes  with  keyboard  chords 
that  almost  suggested  Herbie 
Hancock's  timing  and  sensual- 
ity, and  the  following  Powder 
Room  Collapse,  in  which 
Bates  played  English  horn, 
sounded  like  Cist  bop  played 
on  car-hooters  turning  Into  a 
swaggering  funk  tenor  blast 
from  BaUamy. 

Ballamy's  empathy  with 
Bates  made  the  ensemble  pas- 
sages — both  improvised  and 
written — fizz  with  life,  and 
Mike  Mondeslr  on  bass  guitar 
and  Martin  France  on  drums 
complemented  the  Intensity  of 
that  partnership.  Bates’s  affec- 
tion for  African  music  sur- 
faced In  the  Jaunty  Potato 
Picker,  his  Inclination  to  add 
wordless  vocal  choruses  over 
Latin  tempos  sometimes 
echoes  the  easy-going  lyricism 
of  a Pat  Metheny  band,  and 
there  are  explosive  outbursts 
of  free  blowing  too.  The  pal- 
ette Bates  works  Gram  is  large, 
but  the  Insight  and  audacity 
with  which  be  combines  the 
elements  is  his  greatest 
strength.  A full  house  stamped 
for  the  encore. 


Police  dismiss 
inquiry  demands 
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Geoffrey  Gibbs 


SWAMPY,  Animal  and 
three  fellow  anti- 
roads activists  faced 
their  fourth  consecu- 
tive night  underground  yes- 
terday, retreating  deeper  into 
a labyrinth  of  tunnels  as  bai- 
Hffe  continued  evicting  cam- 
paigners from  the  last  protest 
camp  on  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed A30  dual  carriageway 
near  Honitou,  Devon. 

The  protesters,  known  as 
the  "Fairmile  Five”,  yester- 
day issued  six  conditions  for 
ending  their  occupation. 
These  included  a demand  that 
the  Highways  Agency  reveal 
tiie  financial  details  of  the 
road  to  public  scrutiny,  and  a 
halt  to  all  construction  until  a 
public  inquiry  had  been  held 
into  the  "Design,  Build.  Fi- 
nance and  Operate”  system, 
under  which  the  road  is  being 
built  by  an  Anglo-German 
consortium  for  private  profit. 

These  were  rejected  as 
"totally  unacceptable"  by  the 
Under  Sheriff  of  Devon,  Tre- 
vor Coleman,  who  said  be  had 
no  power  to  negotiate. 


I The  protesters  were  show- 
ing no  Inrii  nation  to  CO  me 

out.  “Each  time  we  go 
through  a door  they  move 
back  behind  another  one,  and 
this  time  I think  there  are 
three  directions  they  are 
likely  to  move  in,"  he  said 
last  night. 

The  protesters,  holed  up  in 
the  cramped,  hand-con- 
structed underground  net- 
work, are  said  to  be  equipped 
with  candles  and  sleeping 
bags  as  well  as  plentiful  sup- 
plies. Air  is  being  pumped  in 
to  them. 

Their  "safety  officer",  Ed, 
said  Animal  and  her  four 
male  companions  were  refus- 
ing to  communicate  with 
police  and  expressed  concern 
that  the  protesters'  own  links 
had  been  cut  after  the  van 
that  served  as  their  communi- 
cations centre  was  ordered  off 
a field  below  the  hilltop  camp 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Speaking  before  the  com- 
munications blackout  with 
the  outside  world,  the  protest- 
ers were  in  high  spirits  and 
determined  to  continue  their 
game  of  cat  and  mole,  which . 
began,  when  police  and  bai- 


liffs stormed  the  site  late  cm 
Thursday  evening,  catching 
the  activists  by  surprise. 

Animal  admitted  she  was 
concerned  about  being  buried 
alive  as  the  contractors 
moved  ever  closer  to  then. 
But  both  she  and  John  said 
they  were  prepared  to  remain 
underground  “for  as  long  as  it 
takes". 

With  the  noise  of  banging 
dear  in  the  background,  John 
said  tunneQers  had  removed 
the  heavy  front  door  that  had 
been  delaying  their  progress 
but  had  so  far  opened  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  tunnel  system. 

"There  is  one  door  between 
Animal,  myselTand  foecav- 
ers  and  other  defences  I cant 
disclose”  he  said.  "We  are 
very  warm  and  very  cosy. 
Morale  is  very  good.  We  have 
food  and  water  enough  to  last 
almost  indefinitely  and  there 
are  no  problems  with  the 
air." 

The  three  other  moles  were 
on  lower  levels  of  a system 
which  runs  40ft  below  the 
roots  of  the  huge  trees,  which 
were  still  being  cleared  of  pro- 
testers yesterday  morning. 

Activists  set  up  camp  at 
Fairmile  and  two  other  sites 
more  than  two  years  ago  in 
protest  at  the  13-mile  stretch 
of  dual  carriageway  linking 
the  Honiton  bypass  with  the 
MS  motorway  near  Exfer. 

There  have  been  26  arrests 
during  what  has  so  far  been  a 
peaceful  eviction. 


Gone  to  ground . - . the  locked  steel  door  which  separates  police  from  the  A30  protesters'  tunnels  photograph:  guy  newman 


I Going  underground 


SWAMPY:  Aged  23.  he  Is 
known  by  other  Fairmile 
protesters  as  “the  human 
mole"  or  “the  worm"  be- 
cause he  can  dig  faster  than 
anyone  else.  Like  Ian  and 
Animal,  he  was  originally 
in  the  Allercombe  A30 
camp  a few  miles  away.  He 
has  been  living  as  a pro- 
tester on  the  route  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  is  very 
short  and  slight.  “He  uses 
his  size  as  an  advantage," 
says  a fellow'  protester.  “No 
one  except  him  can  fit  down 
his  tunnels."  The  only  ma» 
still  digging  when  the 
police  and  bailiffs  came  on 
Thursday  night,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  under- 
ground and  has  dug  a nar- 
row 18-feet  deep  shaft 


underneath  all  the  other 
tunnels.  When  the  bailiffs  i 
break  through  the  last  door 
he  will  descend  into  It  and  1 
lock  on  to  a piece  of  con- . 
crete. 


ANIMAL:  One  of  the  youn- 
gest and  most  vocal  of  the 
road  protesters,  Eleanor  (or 
Animal),  aged  16,  is  from 
Colchester,  Essex,  and  has 
Just  got  good  grades  in  her 
GCSEs,  including  electrical 
engineering.  She  lived  for 
several  months  at  Aller- 
combe. but  was  at  home  for 
Christmas  and  missed  the 
eviction.  Other  protesters 
know  her  as  “irrepressibly 
happy  most  of  the  time" 
and  “better  able  to  cope 
than  most  30-year-olds". 


WELSH  JOHN:  In  his  late 
30s,  the  oldest  of  the  Fair- 
mile  Five.  A lecturer  in 
film  and  media  studies,  he 
has  been  living  at  Fairmile 
for  several  months.  In  an 
interview  moments  before 

the  intercom  link  was  bro- 
ken yesterday,  he  said: 
“There  are  two  problems. 
The  main  one  is  that  our 
safety  Is  compromised  if 
the  intercom  is  cut.  The 
other  is  that  without  it  we 
would  feel  really  lonely." 


don’t  care  about  being  ar- 
rested, because  there’s  a 
bigger  crime  being  commit- 
ted here  — destroying  this 
countryside  and  building 
this  road,”  he  said. 


IAN:  Aged  23,  and  known 
as  “Big  Mole"  by  protest- 
ers. Like  Swampy  and  Ani- 
mal, he  missed  the  eviction 
of  the  Allercombe  camp  be- 
cause he  was  with  his  fam- 
ily for  Christmas.  "We 


DAVE:  Little  is  known 
about  Dave  except  that  he 
was  at  Trollhelm  camp,  has 
green  hair,  is  in  his  late  20s 
and  owns  a dog  caned  Map- 
pet.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  at  Newbury  protests. 
Two  hours  after  the  police 
arrived  -last  Thursday,  he 
was  relaxed  and  happy. 
Over  the  intercom  he  -said: 
“We  are  anxious,  bnt  hot 
scared.  We’re  doing:  some 
reading  and  a bit  ofDIY.” 


Profiles:  Jay  Griffiths 


Lawyers  spy  on  soccer  broadcasts 


Sarah  Ryle 


Lawyers  are  going  on 
spying  missions  in  pubs 
and  dubs  in  the  Man- 
chester area  as  the  FA  Pre- 
mier League  fights  to  stamp 
out  live  satellite  broadcasts  of 
football  matches. 

The  league  has  employed 
City  legal  experts  to  expose  a 
scam  in  the  North-west  and 
North-east  which  they  claim 
threatens  the  multi -million 
pound  football  broadcasting 
business  at  home  and  abroad. 

Commercial  deals  with  Sky. 
the  BBC  and  ITV  — worth 
more  than  £700  million  over 
four  years  — mean  fans  in 
Britain  are  not  supposed  to 
see  live  coverage  of  Premier- 


ship games  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. But  bars  in  the  Man- 
chester and  Newcastle  areas 
have  been  picking  up  signals 
from  Norway  and  showing 
the  games  to  paying  fens. 

The  success  of  dubs  such  as 
Manchester  United  and  New- 
j castle  has  made  It  virtually 
j impossible  for  non-season 
! ticket  holders  to  get  into  their 
I grounds.  The  FA  Premier 
League  fears,  local  entrepre- 
| neurs  are  cashing  in  on  the 
demand  for  live  coverage. 

They  thought  they  had 
; stamped  out  the  practice  last 
season  when  Bass,  the  brew- 
ery, was  persuaded  not  to 
show  live  Saturday  games  in 
its  Northeast  outlets. 

But  in  the  last  couple  of 
1 months  landlords  and  manag- 


ers have  allegedly  been  ap- 
proached by  an  unnamed 
salesman  or  group  of  sales- 
men selling  and  fastening 
special  satellite  dishes. 

The  Premier  League  has 
hired  the  copyright  experts 
Denton  Hall  to  investigate  the 
scale  of  the  business.  Junior 
lawyers  at  the  firm  have  se- 
! cretiy  infiltrated  bars  in  Man- 
I Chester  — glad  to  spend  Sat- 
urdays in  pubs  watching  top- 
! level  matches  — to  help 
gather  evidence. 

League  spokesman  Mike 
Lee  said:  “The  position  of  foe 
Premier  League  is  that  we  be- 
lieve very  firmly  that  a 
breach  of  copyright  has  oc- 
cured  and  our  intention  Is  to 
take  legal  action  If 
necessary.” 


If  the  Premier  League  lost 
control  of  live  coverage,  it 
-would  damage  the  launch  of 
pay-per-view  (PPV)  televised 
games  — eagerly  anticipated 
by  clubs  — which  some  ana- 
lysts say  will  yield.  SZJS  billion 
over  foe  next  10  years. 

Manchester  City  Council 
trading  standards  officers  say 
the  issue  is  a legal  grey  area. 
If  pubs  charge  viewers,  it  Is 
fairly  certain  that  there  has 
been  a breach  of  copyright  if 
they  do  hot  charge,  the  waters 
are  muddied. 

If  foe  authorities  can  prove 
1 the  scam  Is  an  illegal  breach 
of  copyright,  landlords  will  be 
prosecuted.  Only  then  can 
trading  standards  officers 
take  action  against  the  men 
behind  the  operation. 
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Tories  drag 
Queen  into 
row  over 
royal  yacht 


David  Beresford 
in  Mtubatuba 


Zola  warriors  under  chief  Cefcshwayo  dealt  the  Empire  Its  biggest  reversal  in  1879  at  Isandlwana,  where  ] .337 British  soldiers  and  allies  were  killed 


1d  mole  Warriors’  tale  comes  full  circle 


"They  came  at  the  run,  in  step, 
with  kilts  swinging,  plumes 
nodding,  shields  going  up  and 
down  and  the  sun  running 
along  the  blades  of  their  quiv- 
ering assegais.  About  the 
nodes  of  many  hung  necklaces 
of  sinew  threaded  with  pieces 
of  willow-wood,  one  for  each 
killing.  In  their  hearts  was  a 
burning  desire  to  wash  their 
spears  in  blood." 

SO  RAN  a chOIine 
contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of 
R or  he’s  Drift  in 
1879.  Yesterday  the 
Zulus  charged  once  again  at 
the  Welshmen. 

They  advanced  across  the 
neatly  cropped  grass  of  a 
South  African  soccer  field  to 
polite  applause  from  ladies 
under  their  sun-bonnets  and 
approving  nods  from  their 
king,  dapper  in  a business 
suit,  heavy  gold  bracelet  and 
Italian  shoes. 

The  moment  completed 
something  of  a circle  In  one  of 
the  most  heroic  episodes  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  army 
and  the  most  triumphant  in 
the  history  of  the  Zulu  nation. 

The  two  former  foes  met  at 
a military  base  at  Mtubatuba, 
amid  the  cane-fields  of 
KwaZulu-Natal,  to  pay  tribute 
to  each  other  and  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  friendship  affiliating 
the  remnants  of  the  regiments 
which  fought  at  the  two  most 
famous  engage.mp.nte  of  the 
Anglo-Zulu  War:  the  Battle  of 
Isandlwana  and  the  defence  of 
Rorke’s  Drift 

It  was  118  years  ago  that 
Cetshwayo’s  warriors 
stunned  the  Empire  with  the 
slaughter  of  1,334  British  sol- 
diers and  their  African  allies 
on  the  slopes  ofthe  hill  called, 
in  Zulu,  Isandlwana. 

At  the  time,  the  massacre 
represented  the  biggest 


reverse  at  arms  suffered  by 
the  British  army. 

Just  hours  later  the  24th 
Regiment  (Foot)  rescued  Brit- 
ish military  honour  with 
their  defiance  of  the  Zulu 
hordes  in  the  engagement  at 
Rorke’s  Drift,  a crossing  on 
the  Buffalo  River,  which 
Queen  Victoria  celebrated 
with  the  award  of  11  Victoria 
Crosses. 

The  24th  Regiment  has 
since  been  incorporated  into 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Wales 
which  sent  an  eight-man  con- 
tingent to  South  Africa  to 
formalise  ties  with  the 
predominantly  Zulu  121 
South  African  Infantry 
Battalion. 

They  were  led  by  Brigadier 

Death  and  glory 


David  Bromhead,  colonel  of 
the  Welsh  regiment,  cur- 
rently bead  of  the  British  mil- 
itary mission  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  a descendant  of 
Lieutenant  Gonville  Brom- 
head, who  led  the  defence  of 
Rorke’s  Drift 

The  affiliation  of  the  two 
units  — which  win  lead  to  co- 
operation including  officer 
exchange  programmes  — is 
described  as  unprecedented, 
a rut  in  Britain  hart  to  be 
approved  by  the  Queen. 

Heroics  at  yesterday's  cere- 
mony were  limited  to  the 
nnfi inching  stoicism  cf  the 
Welsh  in  conditions  of 
scorching  humidity,  as  they 
faced  the  raucous  advance  of 
seven  warriors  yelling 


threats  and  singing  a battle 
song,  “Take  up  your  arms 
Zulu”. 

After  a stand-off,  the  two 
sides  exchanged  scrolls  prom- 
ising to  collaborate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  “interna- 
tional military  culture". 

‘1  hereby  salute  the  brave 
soldiers  of  the  Battle  of 
Isandlwana  and  Rorke’s 
Drift,”  Major-General  C.  E.  Le 
Roux,  the  provincial  com- 
mander of  the  South  African 
army,  told  the  gathering. 
"They  were  an  example  of  sol- 
diering in  fixe  true  sense  of 
the  word;  may  we  never  for- 
get their  bravery,  their 
loyalty  and  their  dedication." 

Officers  later  exchanged 
gifts,  the  South  Africans 


presenting  Brig  Bromhead 
with  an  Udwa  — a short  stab- 
bing spear  invented  by  the 
great  Zulu  emperor,  Shaka, 
and  named  after  the  sucking 
noise  it  makes  as  it  is  pulled 
out  of  an  enemy's  flesh. 

The  Welsh  regiment,  in  less 
ghastly  vein,  presented  the 
South  Africans  with  a statue 
of  a drum  major  made  from 
regimental  silver  which  had 
been  melted  down  and  then 
re-cast 

The  legend  of  Isandlwana 
and  Rorke’s  Drift  was  fuelled 
in  the  20th  century  by  Holly- 
wood In  the  hugely  successful 
film  "Zulu”  starring  Michael 
Caine,  in  which  the  “trouble- 
some" 19th-century  Zulu 
monarch,  Cetshwayo,  was 
played  by  his  direct  descen- 
dant, Chief  Mangosuthu 
ButhelezL 


The  chief,  who  usually 
revels  in  celebrations  of  his 
people’s  martial  history,  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence 
from  yesterday's  proceedings, 
which  army  officers  coyly 
attributed  to  “a  little  local 
difficulty". 

The  chiefs  absence  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  related  to 
continued  tensions  with  his 
nephew,  King  Goodwill 
Zwelithini,  who  has  identified 
himsrif  with  Chief  Buthele- 
zi’s  political  rivals,  the 
African  National  Congress. 

Yesterday’s  ceremony  was 
to  have  been  staged  at  Rorke’s 
Drift,  in  the  mealie-bag  laager 
where  the  British  made  their 
last  stand.  But  the  historical 
monuments  council  — which 
Is  under  the  control  of  Chief 
Buthelezi’s  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party — refused  permission. 


Ratucca  Smfthers 

Political  Correspondent 


THE  Queen  was 

dragged  further  into 
the  row  about  the 
royal  yacht  yesterday, 
as  the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  accused 
Labour  of  having  “no  under- 
standing of  the  monarchy” 
after  it  told  her  a Blair  gov- 
ernment would  not  fund  the 
£60  million  replacement. 

The  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  let  the  Queen 
know  on  Friday  that  Labour 
would  not  pay  for  the  yacht 
solely  out  of  taxpayers’ 
money,  although  it  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  funding 
packages  proposed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  row  intensified  over 
the  weekend  as  senior  Tories 
controversially  embroiled  the 
monarchy  with  party  politics, 
with  both  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Malcolm  Rifkind.  and 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  criticising  Labour's 
“foolish”  decision. 

Buckingham  Palace  yester- 
day repeated  the  Queen's 
view  that  she  considers  the 
Britannia  an  important 
national  asset  But  sources 
made  it  clear  yesterday  that 
she  was  furious  about  tbe 
way  tbe  royal  family  has  been 
dragged  into  the  centre  of  the 
election  campaign,  just  as  it  is 
fighting  to  restore  its  public 
image. 

The  Queen  is  also  unhappy 
about  tbe  way  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Commons  last 
Wednesday  — attracting  up- 
roar from  the  opposition 
benches  because  it  had  failed 
to  consult  them. 

Mr  Brown's  deputy,  Alis- 
tair Darling,  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  tried  to  “wrap  itself 
In  the  Union  Jack”  and  had 
staged  a "political  stunt”  with 
its  surprise  announcement  of 
a new  yacht  to  be  funded  from 
the  public  purse. 

But  he  was  forced  to  clarify 
Labour’s  own  position  on 
replacing  Britannia,  which 
will  be  decommissioned  later 
this  year.  After  initially  say- 
ing that  no  decision  on  fund- 
ing had  been  taken,  Mr  Dar- 
ling moved  to  make  clear  the 
much  tougher  line  that  there 
was  no  money  earmarked  for 
Britannia  in  the  first  two 
years  of  a Labour 
government. 


Mr  Portillo  suggested 
Labour  had  been  wrong- 
footed and  that  its  decision 
not  to  provide  a cast-iron 
guarantee  for  the  yacht 
showed  “that  they  have  no 
understanding  of  how  the 
enterprise  economy  works, 
they  have  no  understanding 

of  the  monarchy,  they  have 
no  understanding  of  the  ap- 
propriate way  the  nation 
should  be  supporting  the 
monarchy  and  the  way  the 
nation  is  projected  abroad”. 

He  justified  the  expense  by 
saying:  “It  is  in  the  scale  of 
things  not  a big  amount  of 
money.  £60  million . . . even  to 
get  a penny  off  income  tax 
costs  £2.000  million,  so  it 
doesn’t  really  weigh  in  the 
balance." 

Alan  Clark,  the  former  de- 
fence minister  newly  selected 
to  fight  Kensington  and  Chel- 
sea for  the  Tories,  suggested 
it  was  hugely  expensive. 

“When  I was  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  I spent  three 
years  opposing  expenditure 
on  the  royal  yacht."  he  told 
BBCl’s  Breakfast  With  Frost. 

“At  that  time  it  was  coming 
out  of  the  defence  budget  and 
we  were  very,  very’  strapped 
in  tbe  defence  budget  for  a 
whole  range  of  different 
things,  and  I thought  it  would 
be  absurd  and  preposterous  to 
spend  it  on  something  like  a 
royal  yacht.” 

The  Liberal  Democrats  con- 
demned what  they  called  a 
“tawdry  political  debate"  and 
said  no  decision  should  he 
made  until  after  the  election. 

Archy  Kirkwood,  the  par- 
ty’s chief  whip,  said:  "The 
election  Is  now  so  close  that 
the  Government  cannot  make 
any  decisions  like  this,  and 
debate  over  a new  royal  yacht 
is  fast  becoming  a flag  of  con- 
venience for  different  parties 
to  sail  for  their  own  political 
gain.” 

Lord  Ashbourne.  Tory 
chairman  of  the  all-party 
Royal  Yacht  Parliamentary 
Group,  said  labour’s  decision 
was  “very  sad.  But  it’s  not  the 
end  of  the  world.  If  a Labour 
government  won’t  cough  up 
the  money,  it’s  possible  far 
the  yacht  to  be  funded  by  pri- 
vate money.” 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  a 
Labour  government  which 
had  commissioned  Britannia 
when  Clement  Attlee  was 
prime  minister. 
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The  battle  of  Rorke’s  Drift,  recounted  in  the  fihn  Zulu, 
reasserted  British  pride  In  arms  hours  after  Isandlwana 


□ The  two  most  famous 
engagements  ofthe  AngJo- 
Zuln  War  were  the  Battle  of 
Isandlwana  and  the  defence 
of  Rorke’s  Drift. 

□ January 22, 1879:  On  the 
slopes  of  Isandlwana,  Zulu 
warriors  killed  884  British 
soldiers  and  470  of  their 
African  allies. 

□ January  22-23:  During 
the  night  80  men  ofthe  24th 
Regiment  (Foot)  held  oat 
against  a force  of  4,000 
Zulus  at  Rorke’s  Drift,  a 
station  on  tbe  Buffalo  river 
in  Znloland. 

□ The  defenders,  from 
behind  a rampart  of  maize 
bags  and  biscuit  boxes,  held 
out  against  gfr*  assaults. 

□ Queen  Victoria  marked 
the  salvaging  of  British 
honour  by  awarding  11 
Victoria  Crosses  to  the 
Rorke’s  Drift  heroes. 


Jemima  drafted  to  the  defence 


continued  from  page  1 
waited  to  be  plundered  by  tbe 
crowd. 

Jemima's  two-minute 
speech,  delivered  In  Urdu, 
was  a plea  for  understanding, 
liberally  sprinkled  with  invo- 
cations to  Allah.  ‘7  request 
yon  not  to  believe  the  mali- 
cious and  baseless  propa- 
ganda In  the  press  about 
Imran.  You  shouldn't  believe 
in  that  propaganda.”  . 

She  sat  down  in  evident 
relief,  between  Imran’s  older 
sister,  Naureen.  and  his 
younger  sibling  Uzma,  and 

adjusted  her  cream-coloured 
headscarf. 

The  local  candidate,  a con- 
servationist and  lawyer 
Perve2  Hassan,  was  up  next 
shouting  himself  hoarse 
about  the  injustice  of  the  level 
of  literacy  in  Pakistan,  where 
only  16  per  cent  of  women  can 
read  or  write. 

From  their  red  armchairs. 


the  women  listened  politely, 
at  first  Then  they  began  to 
swirl  around  and  past  him. 
heading  for  Jemima  with 
cameras  in  hand.  "She’s  a 
very  special  person,  you  see," 
said  one,  waiting  her  turn. 
“Everyone  wants  a photo 
with  Imran’s  wife.”, 

Jemima  chewed  on  her 
thumb,  and  clutched  her  note- 
book tighter.  Unsmiling,  and 
eyes  fixed  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, (the  submitted  to  the 
photographs,  visibly  relaxing 
each  time  She  heard  the  click 
that  signalled  each,  was  over. 

Mr  Hassan  was  philosophi- 
cal about  his  dismissal.  “She 
is  a part  of  our  team.  I don't 
see  her  as  a celebrity.  She  is  a 
part  erf  our  team,  and  it’s  nice 
to  have  her." 

For  Pakistanis,  Jemima’s 
discomfort  at  her  celebrity  is 
part  of  her  charm.  But  she 
was  not  the  only  one  feeling 
uneasy  yesterday.  Ms  White's 


determination  to  have  Imran 
acknowledge  her  child  is  tre- 
mendously damaging  to  a 
party  that  would  not  exist 
without  him  find  that  riainin 
to  be  built  on  character. 

"The  Site  White  allegation 
is  a very  personal  affair  — I 
wouldn’t  like  to  comment  on 
the  past  lives  of  politicians,” 
said  Fauzia  Kasuri,  who  has 
helped  raise  funds  for  Imran’s 
cancer  hospital.  She  added: 
“Maybe  he  has  asked  God  for 
forgiveness.” 

Sita  White  aside,  there  have 

been  bothersome  questions 
about  tbe  sources  of  Imran's 
finances  — be  has  an  election 
manifesto  ter  slicker  than 
that  of  his  rivals,  and  helicop- 
ters for  campaigning. 

"As  the  wife  of  Imran  Khan. 
I can  assure  you  of  one  thing: 
that  Imran  is  an  honest  and 
self-assured  man,”  Jemima 
said.  "He  is  not  being  fi- 
nanced either  by  my  tether  or 


by  anyone  else.  1 am  proud 
that  Imran  depends  on  God 
and  the  help  of  God.  Imran  Is 
clean  and  honest  and  his 
heart  is  true. 

‘Imran,  with  God’s  will  and 
your  wfflingness  — insholioh 
— will  turn  Pakistan  into  the 
developed  country  it  deserves 

to  be.  1 have  faith  that  you 
will  give  the  Pakistan 
Tehreek-e-Insaaf  your  vote.” 

As  the  crowd  descended  on 
the  food  table,  Jemima  was 
unwilling;  or  unable,  to  say 
more.  After  dutifully  posing 
for  still  more  photographs, 
she  pleaded  that  time  was 
running  out  for  her  to  be 
home  by  evening  prayers.  She 
moved  swiftly  through  the 
crowd  to  clamber  into  her 
vehicle,  with  a bodyguard 
standing  at  the  rear. 

"Firstly  she  will  talk  to 
Imran  Khan  and  then  give  an 
interview, " said  Rais  Ansari, 
fiie  party's  press  officer. 


O 


The  General  Secretary  of  the  Labour  Party  likes  getting 
things  done.  His  belief  that  “organising  for  the  ideas  is  as 
important  as  the  ideas  themselves”  makes  him  a peculiarly 
unpolitical  politician  and  wholly  suited  to  New  Labour. 

Roy  Hattersley  on  Tom  Sawyer 
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Girl’s  death 
blamed  on 
malaria  drug 


TheGuanHan  Monday  January  27. 1997 


Alison  Daniels 


Government 

health  officials  say 
there  are  no  plans  to 
withdraw  an  anti- 
malaria  drug  despite  the 
death  of  a six-year-old  girl. 

The  decision  came  as  some 
medical  experts  called  for  the 
drug  — mefloquine,  marketed 
as  Lariam  — to  be  banned  as 
a preventive  medicine,  and  a 
campaign  group  said  it  was 
pressing  ahead  with  a legal 
action  against  the  drug's 
manufacturers. 

It  emerged  at  the  weekend 
that  the  girl,  who  has  not 
been  named,  died  last  year  in 
the  Royal  Victoria  hospital. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  after 
suffering  a severe  reaction. 

She  had  been  prescribed 
Lariam  for  a holiday  to  Nige- 
ria. She  later  developed  a con- 
dition known  as  toxic  epider- 
mal necrolysis  which  causes 
skin  blisters  and  mucus  in 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Her  nails 
and  hair  fell  out  and  she  died 
in  intensive  care. 

Her  death,  documented  in 
the  Lancet,  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  In  Britain  of  someone 
who  had  taken  the  drug. 

Yesterday  a Department  of 
Health  spokeswoman  said  the 
condition  was  a rare  but  well- 
known  side-effect  of  a number 
of  medicines.  There  were  no 
plans  to  withdraw  the  drug 
but  its  safety  would  be 
monitored. 

She  added  that  travellers 
were  advised  to  consult  their 
GPs  about  the  risk  posed  by 
the  drug  and  weigh  it  against 
the  risk  of  catching  malaria, 
which  killed  13  Britons  last 
year.  However,  it  emerged 
that  British  Airways  has 
warned  its  staff  against  tak- 
ing the  drug  for  over  a year. 

Lariam  is  one  of  the  stron- 
gest anti-malaria  drugs 
recommended  to  travellers  In 


sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Asia. 
It  has  already  faced  criticism 
alter  reports  of  serious  neuro- 
psychiatric side-effects. 

Gordon  Cook,  a consultant 
physician  at  the  Hospital  for 
Tropical  Diseases  in  London, 
said  he  had  dealt  with  him, 
dreds  of  cases  in  the  last  year 
of  people  who  had  suffered 
side-effects  of  the  drug  rang. 
Lag  from  panic  attacks  to 
severe  psychosis.  He  said  Lar- 
iam appeared  to  cause  a par- 
ticularly adverse  reaction  m 
young  women. 

Lance  Cole  of  the  Lariam 
Action  Group  said  1,000 
people  were  preparing  to 
lodge  a mass  action,  with 
legal  aid  funding,  against  the 
Swiss-based  manufacturers 
HoSmann-La  Roche. 

Mr  Cole  said:  “This  is  the 
first  case  that  has  been  admit- 
ted and  reported  that  doctors 
have  put  their  name  to.  It  is  a 
terrible  tragedy  but  sadly  no 
surprise.  Other  people  have 
had  similar  hut  not  fatal  reac- 
tions to  Lariam." 

Clifford  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  Lancet  report's  authors 
and  a consultant  dermatolo- 
gist at  the  Royal  Victoria  hos- 
pital, said  he  was  not  advising 
that  everyone  should  avoid 
Lariam.  In  some  countries  it 
might  be  the  only  effective 
anti-malaria  drug.  However, 
he  said  he  himself  would  not 
take  the  drug  because  it  was 
given  In  a weekly  rather  than 
a dally  dose  and  the  effects 
stayed  in  the  body  tor  a week. 

A spokeswoman  for  Hoff- 
mann-La  Roche’s  UK  subsid- 
iary, Roche  Products,  said  the 
company  was  not  aware  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding 
the  girl’s  death  but  would  be 
making  inquiries  to  the  rele- 
vant authorities.  Warnings 
were  given  in  the  drug’s  in- 
formation sheet  but  the  risks 
of  not  taking  it  were  far 
higher  than  those  of  suffering 
side-effects. 
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Seaside  holidaymakers  blamed 
for  ‘cotton  bud’  pollution 


1/hrek  Chaudhary 

Holidaymakers  are 
the  biggest  polluters  of 
beaches  and  one  of  the  most 
common  items  of  titter  they 
leave  behind  are  cotton 
buds,  according  to  a survey 
released  today. 

The  findings  of  the  sur- 
vey. conducted  during  a 
clean-up  or  203  beaches, 
also  found  that  they 
dropped  more  than  18,000 
crisp  packets,  more  than 
8.000  drink  cans  and  almost 
10.QQ0  cigarette  ends. 
About  30,000  cotton  buds 
were  dropped  and  nearly 
6,000  panty  liners  and 
towels. 

The  Bcachwatch  ‘96 
clean-up,  organised  by 
Reader's  Digest  and  the  Ma- 
rine Conservation  Society, 
led  to  17.3  tonnes  of  rub- 
bish being  collected. 

Among  the  more  unusual 
items  found  were  an  entire 
railway  sleeper,  a fridge,  a 


A participant  In  yesterday's  march  In  London  of  the  ‘King’s  Army*,  part  of  the  Rngiiah  Civil  War  Society,  which  re-enacts  the  wars  of  Chari  esl  and  Parliament  photograph:  ray  little 


Ulster  car  bomb  injures  guardsman 


David  Sharrodc 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A SOLDIER  narrowly 
escaped  serious  in- 
jury yesterday  when 
a car  bomb  contain- 
ing an  estimated  two  kilos  of 
explosive  blew  up. 

The  Grenadier  guardsman 
suffered  cuts  as  he  and  two 
other  off-duty  soldiers  secu- 
rity checked  the  underside  of 
their  car  in  a car  park  in  Bal- 
lynahinch,  Co.  Down. 

No  organisation  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the 
bomb,  which  exploded  at 
1.30am.  Detectives  suspect  It 
was  the  work  of  the  IRA. 


Last  weekend,  an  IRA  unit 
from  the  same  area  fired  a 
new  weapon,  a double  hori- 
zontal mortar,  at  an  ar- 
moured RUC  patrol  vehicle 
near  Downpatrick,  but 
missed  its  target 
Supt  Ronnie  Hawthorn,  the 
sub-divisional  commander  for 

the  area,  said  of  yesterday’s 
attack:  “it  is  a miracle  no  one 
was  killed  or  badly  injured." 

Five  men  were  arrested  in 
Dun  given,  Co.  Londonderry. 
Police  said  an  improvised  gre- 
nade and  a rifle  were  recov- 
ered in  the  operation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment said  the  release  of 
the  only  person  jailed  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  Mountbarten 


in  1979  was  not  Imminent 
Thomas  McMahon,  48,  has 
served  18  years  for  blowing 
up  Lord  Mountbatten  aboard 
his  yacht  at  Mollaghmore,  Co. 
Sligo. 

Irish  government  sources 
played  down  reports  that  Mc- 
Mahon, who  cut  his  IRA  links 
six  years  ago,  is  about  to  be 
released,  citing  the  precarl- , 
ous  state  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  process. 

McMahon,  from  Glaslough, 
Co.  Monaghan,  has  been 
granted  temporary  release 
from  jail  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  last  year.  He  has 
spent  weekends  with  his  fam- , 
ily,  and  been  allowed  periods 
for  training  as  a builder. 


Almost  two  years  ago  he 
was  transferred  from  the 
high-security  Fortlaoise  jail 
to  Mountjqy  prison  in  Dublin. 
McMahon  had  been  ear- 
marked tor  release  last  year, 
but  the  Dublin  government's 
release  programme,  which 
saw  the  early  release  of  more 
than  30  republican  prisoners, 
was  cancelled  when  the  IRA 
ended  its  17-month  ceasefire 
by  bombing  London’s  Canary 
Wharf  almost  a year  ago. 

Andrew  Hunter,  chairman 
of  the  Tory  backbench  North- 
ern Ireland  committee,  said 
that  while  McMahon  had 
served  longer  than  the  aver- 
age 12  years  for  a sectarian 
killing,  he  felt  18  years  was 


not  long  enough.  “IDs  murder 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  die 
British  establishment.  A 
greater  length  of  time  in 
prison  is  called  for." 

The  bombing  of  Lord 
Mountbatten’s  yacht  also 
claimed  the  lives  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Lady  Braboume.  82,  Lord 
Monntbatten’s  grandson,  j 
Nicholas  Knatrhhnll,  14,  and  | 
a local  boy,  Paul  Maxwell.  15. 

• A former  Catholic  bishop 
of  Derry  who  ; witnessed  the  1 
killing  of  13  people  on  Bloody 
Sunday  25  years  ago.  yester- 1 
day  called  for  a new  Inquiry 
Into  the  affair.  . 

Edward  Daly  told  Irish 
radio  .that  new  evidence 
should  be  examined,  which  i 


points  to  the  participation  of 
soldiers  other  than  paratroop- 
ers, firing  from  Derry’s  city 
walls  or  near  them. 

‘7  had  beard  rumours  that 
shots  were  fixed  from  the 
walls  but  I had  forgotten  that 
those  suggestions  were  ever 
made.  But  now  the  evidence 
certainly  is  very  strong  that 
at  least  three  of  those  who 
were  killed  were  shot  from 
the  walls  not  by  the  Paras  but 
by  another  . unit . that  was 
based  in  some  derelict 
houses. 

‘1  think  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  some  new  look  must  be 
taken  at  all  of  the  evidence, 
particularly  the  new  evidence 
that  has  emerged.".  . . 


Move  to  solve  ‘umbrella’  murder  I 


washing  machine,  and  a 
Russian  salt  pot. 

An  average  of  1.482  items 
of  debris  per  kilometre 
were  gathered,  compared 
with  1,636  per  kilometre 
from  196  coastal  stretches 
in  the  previous  clean-up. 

After  holidaymakers, 
shipping  was  the  next 
worst  polluter,  responsible 
for  17.4  per  cent  of  all  de- 
bris. including  27,000 
lengths  of  rope  and  cord. 
The  3.300  volunteers  also 
collected  more  than  4,500 
lengths  of  fishing  line  that 
can  entangle  and  kill 
wildlife. 

Sam  Pollard,  conserva- 
tion officer  of  the  society, 
said:  “Much  of  the  rnbbisb 
recorded  was  due  to  care- 
less people  dropping  Utter 
on  the  beaches,  flushing 
plastic  waste  down  tbe 
toilet  or  throwing  rubbish 
overboard  from  boats.  We 
have  to  change  attitudes 
and  encourage  individual 
responsibility.” 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

BRITAIN  is  pressing  Bul- 
garia to  provide  a defin- 
itive account  of  the 
assassination  in  London  by 
secret  police  of  an  exiled,  dis- 
sident and  BBC  employee 
during  the  communist  era. 

Malcolm  Rifkind.  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  is  visiting 
Sofia,  and  will  tomorrow  urge 
President  Petar  Stoyanov  to 
honour  his  pledge  to  solve  a 
Cold  War  mystery  and  close 
the  file  on  Georgi  Markov, 
stabbed  with  a poisoned  um- 
brella In  1978. 

The  president,  currently 
facing  a crisis  over  forming  a 
government,  declared  before 
taking  office  late  last  year 
that  be  wanted  to  remove  a 
blot  on  Bulgaria's  relations 
with  Britain,  and  would  try  to 
uncover  the  truth,  even  if  it 
meant  taking  on  the  secret 
police. 

A senior  Foreign  Office  offi- 
cial said  yesterday:  “It  was  a 
murder  committed  in  Britain, 
and  Markov  had  a wife  and 
children.  The  authorities  pre- 
sumably have  access  to  mate- 
rial that  would  explain  tbe  af- 
fair. The  Bulgarians  have 
said  In  the  past  that  they  were 
committed  to  getting  a result, 
but  nothing  much  has  hap- 


Georgi  Markov,  who  died  in  agony,  and  his  wife  Annabel 


pened  and  we’d  like  that  to 
change.  We've  had  some 
hopeful  signals  from  the  new 
president" 

Mr  Markov,  a talented  play- 
wright defected  to  tbe  West  i 
in  1969  and  two  years  later 
joined  the  BBC's  Bulgarian- 1 
language  service,  infuriating 
Sofia  with  his  trenchant 
attacks  on  the  regime  of 
Todor  Zhivkov. 

In  September  1978  he  left 
his  Bush  House  office  and 
walked  across  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  take  the  train  home 
to  Clapham.  He  felt  a sharp  i 
jab  In  his  thigh  and  saw  a | 


man  picking  up  an  umbrella. 
He  developed  a high  tempera- 
ture and  died  three  days  later 
in  agony. 

A post  mortem,  conducted 
with  the  help  of  scientists 
from  tbe  Government’s  germ 
warfare  centre  at  Porton 
Down,  established  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  a tiny  pellet 
containing  a 0J2  milligram 
dose  of  a poison  called  ricin. 

Bulgarian  sources  said  they 
doubted  whether  anything 
would  come  of  Mr  Rifkind 's 
determination  to  press  Presi- 
dent Stoyanov.  “There  is 
nothing  happening,"  said  one. 


I "There  is  no  new  informa- 
tion, and  until  the  re.  is  they 
won't  do  anything  much.  It  is 
pretty  hopeless.  No  one  from 
the  Bulgarian  side  is  inter- 
ested in  solving  it  — they  are 
probably  just  hushing  it  up." 

A former  Bulgarian  gen- 
eral, Stoyan  Stanov,  died  In 
Bulgaria  in  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances after  being 
Charged  In  connection  with 
the  murder.  And  in  1992  an- 
other former  general  was 
jailed  for  destroying  official 
files  on  the  case- 
in 1993  a former  Soviet  KGB 
officer,  Oleg  Kalugin,  was  ar- 
rested and  questioned  In  Lon- 
l don  about  the  murder  but  was 
released  without  charge.  Yet 
in  his  memoirs,  published  the 
following  year,  he  wrote: 
“Using  the  talents’  or  KGB 
scientists  we  and  the  Bulgari- 
ans stumbled  towards  the  as- 
sassination of  Markov  ...  In 
the  aid ...  we  got  our  man.” 

Scotland  Yard  insists  the 
case  is  stm  open,  and  con- 
firms that  a anti-terrorist 
squad  officer  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  lead  inquiries.  “We 
continue  to  work  with  the 
Bulgarian  authorities,"  a 
spokesman  said.  “We  are  also 
liaising  with  tbe  relevant  au- 
thorities in  other  countries, 
as  this  Is  an  international  In- 
quiry. We  are  not  prepared  to 
be  specific." 


Sex-pest  trials 
of  women  lawyers 


Martin  Linton 

A QUARTER  of  women  so- 
licitors have  suffered 
sexual  harassment  at 
work  and  nearly  .half  have 
been  affected  by  sex  discrimi- 
nation, according  to  a survey 
published  yesterday  by  a 
legal  recruitment  consultant 
Although  women  account 
for  52  per  cent  of  new  en- 
trants, City  law  firms  still 
have  a male  culture  which  ex- 
pects long  hours  and  makes 
few  concessions  to  family 
commitments. 

One  woman  was  regaled 
with  comments  such  as  “not 
another  bloody  pregnant 
woman".  Another  com- 
plained that  most  of  her  male 
colleagues  had  wives  who  did 
not  work,  and  were  unsympa- 
thetic to  women  working 
part-time.  “I  fed.  bitter  that 
male  colleagues  expect  me  to 
make  a choice  between  career 
and  family  they  have  not 
to  make,"  said. 
Solicitors  are  expected  to 
entertain  clients  and  “some 
simply  mistake  this  (on  pur- 
pose) for  availability, " said 
another  woman. 

The  report,  by  legal  recruit- 


ment consultants  Reyn  ell.  fol- 
lows an  Industrial  tribunal 
hearing  this  week  in  which  a 
28-year-old  junior  solicitor  in 
Liverpool  claimed  she  was 
sacked  after  spurning  ad- 
vances from  a partner. 

Other  cases  taken  up  by  the 
Association  of  Women  Solici- 
tors include: 

□ A woman  trainee  who  was 
attacked  in  a taxi  by  a senior 
colleague  who  told  her:  T am 
allowed  to  do  this  because  I 
am  a partner." 

□ A woman  who  joined  a 
very  small  firm  of  solicitors 
to  find  that  the  senior  partner 
made  unwelcome  advances 
and  his  wife  pretended  not  to 
notice.  She  found  that  a series 
of  young  women  had  taken 
the  job  and  left  quickly. 

The  survey  showed  that 
49.5  per  cent  of  women  com- 
plained of  sex  discrimination, 
i and  55  per  cent  of  sexual 
harassment  Fifteen  per  cent 
of  men  and  women  had  expe- 
rienced bullying  at  work. 

Nevertheless.  74  per  cent 
described  their  present  firms 
as  equal  opportunity  employ- 
ers and  author  Stuart  Robin- 
son said  law  firms  were  in- 
creasingly adopting  equal 
opportunity  policies. 
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SelK)ffs,  schools  and  small  business  writ  large  among  poll  pledges,  as  key  issue  of  Europe  festers  on 

Row  clouds  Tory  summit 


J^eccaSirither* 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Cabinet  will 
meet  at  Chequers 
today  to  finalise  the 
Conservative  Par- 
ty’s election  mani- 
festo, with  further  state  sell- 
ofls  likely  to  feature  alongside 
policies  designed  to  widen 
choice  in  education  and 
health,  and  boost  jobs  and 
small  businesses. 

But  the  crucial  pre-election 
summit  was  overshadowed 
yesterday  by  further  evidence 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Chancellor  are  at  logger- 


Fears  of 

‘Islamic 

pacts’ 

taint 

choice 

of  MP 

Martin  Wafnwright 


heads  over  Europe,  which  is 
set  to  be  one  of  the  key  cam- 
paign issues. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian  columnist  Hugo 
Young  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine.  John 
Major  expresses  his  reserva- 
tions about  joining  the  single 
currency,  saying:  “I  would 
not  like  to  be  the  Chancellor 
who  went  to  Parliament  and 
said:  ‘Well,  I no  longer  have 
any  control  over  interest 
rates.  I am  sorry  they  have 
gone  up  3 per  cent,  but  it’s 
j nothing  to  do  with  me.  Guv*.*’ 

He  goes  even  further  by  ad- 
mitting that  that  is  “an  argu- 
ment for  never  going  in,  and  i 


it’s  one  we  will  have  to  con- 
front at  some  stage”. 

Yesterday,  though,  the 
staunchly  pro-European 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
insisted  Britain  could  still  be 
a founder  member  of  the  pro- 
posed European  single  cur- 
rency in  1999  — although  it 

was  "unlikely”  monetary 
union  would  go  ahead  on 
time. 

Despite  the  cracks  In  unity, 
Mr  Major  will  rally  his  minis- 
ters with  a call  to  bund  on  18 
years  of  Tory  policies  by  mov- 
ing on  in  a fifth  term  to  the 
next  stage  of  what  he  calls  the 
‘‘opportunity  revolution”. 

He  will  ten  his  ministers: 


"We  must  further  extend  op- 
portunity and  choice,  and 
ownership.  Today,  we  shall 
examine  some  of  the  policies 
to  do  it”. 

But  Labour  will  seize  on 
some  elements  of  the  mani- 
festo as  its  own  Ideas.  One 
surprise  inclusion,  for  exam- 
ple, Is  an  llth-hour  proposal 
by  the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary  Gillian  She- 
phard for  a general  teaching 
council  — similar  to  the  Gen- 
eral Medical  Council  — 
which  will  set  strict  guide- 
lines to  boost  teaching  stan- 
dards. That  is  an  idea  -pro- 
posed initially  by  Labour, 
who  win  now  embarrass  the 


Government  by  challenging 
the  Government  to  vote  for  its 
own  amendment  (supported 

by  the  Liberal  Democrats) 

proposing  such  a council  in  a 
Commons  debate  on  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  tomorrow. 

Yesterday  David  BlunketL 
Mrs  Shephard's  shadow,  said: 
“We  are  naturally  delighted 
the  Government  is  pinching 
our  ideas  — but  would  appre- 
ciate getting  some  credit." 

The  Chequers  meeting  will 
focus  on  economic  policies, 
with  education  and  job  cre- 
ation both  key  elements.  Mea- 
sures to  boost  small 
businesses  will  include 
reform  of  the  system  of  busi- 


ness rates,  and  a fresh  drive 
to  cut  down  on  business  red 
tape.  Education  policies  in- 
clude plans  to  create  “super 
schools”,  using  a variation  on 
the  nursery  voucher  scheme 
to  create  additional  places  in 
oversubscribed  schools,  and 
giving  state  schools  more  fi- 
nancial freedom. 

Some  contentious  sell-ofT 
plans,  such  as  that  of  Channel 
4,  have  been  omitted,  but  pri- 
vatisation of  London  Under- 
ground, Royal  Mail,  social 
services,  government  prop- 
erty and  state  agencies  such 
as  the  national  savings  and 
benefits  agencies  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  draft 


i 
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THE  Labour  Party  is 
struggling  to  keep  the 
lid  on  a rancorous  rese- 
lection battle  in  Bradford, 
which  has  led  to  violent 
confrontations  and  an  offi- 
cial complaint  about  an 
undercover  "Islamic  pact". 

The  battle  for  Bradford 
West,  which  includes  the 
troubled  Manningham 
area,  reaches  a cHmn»  tftta 
week  with  the  picking  of  a 
shortlist  by  Labour's 
national  executive,  which 
has  taken  over  control 
from  the  local  party'. 

"It’s  got  nothing  to  do 
with  Old  and  New  Labour 
or  party  policies;  it's  all 
about  clans,  castes  and  reli- 
gion." said  (me  member 
yesterday. 

The  divisions  coincide 
with  a national  drive  by  the 
Conservative  party  to  at- 
tract votes  from  the  ethnic 
minority  community. 

Alarm  bells  first  sounded 
in  Bradford  West  two  years 
ago  when  an  Asian-origin 
Conservative  candidate 
snatched  the  Toller  ward 
after  an  election  campaign 
widely  held  to  owe  as  much 
to  internal  community 
rivalries  as  to  local  council 
issues.  Hopes  of  quashing 
passions  were  raised  last 
summer  when  the  seat's 
long-serving  MP  Max  Mad- 
den reversed  his  decision  to 
retire.  But  bis  unifying  bid 
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Mohammed  Qadlr,  left,  Marsha  Singh.  Bradford  West  candidate  and  George  Pope  after  the  Labour  Party  nomination  meeting  photograph  peter  byrne 


appears  to  have  foiled.  Mr 
Madden  lost  bis  final  hope 
of  a ward  nomination  yes- 
terday, when  he  was 
rejected  by  party  members 
in  Heaton.  However  he  is 
expected  to  figure  on  the 
NEC's  shortlist. 

Mr  Madden  has  called  for 
an  official  inquiry  by  the 
Labour  party  into  allega- 
tions of  a secret  “United 
Front  of  Pakistani  Mus- 
lims". pledged  to  back 
whichever  Islamic  candi- 
date has  the  strongest 
chance  of  keeping  out  Mr 
Madden,  local  solicitor 


Charles  James  or  a variety 
of  other  non-Muslim 
candidates. 

Allegations  in  the  - Urdu 
newspaper  the  Daily  Jang 
have  been  denied  by  Mus- 
lims among  the  20  bidders 
for  the  seat,  who  include 
the  former  lord  mayor  of 
Bradford,  Mohammed 
Ajeeb,  and  Mohammed  Taj, 
one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  Bradford's 
Labour  council  to  report  on 
the  disturbances  in  Man- 
ningham two  years  ago. 

Another  Muslim  front- 
runner withdrew  last  week 


saying  be  had  “raised  seri- 
ous concerns  and  com- 
plaints” with  the  national 
party. 

Mr  Madden  said  be  was 
depressed  by'  the  allega- 
tions which  suggested 
Labour  party  members 
were  being  asked  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  country  of  origin 
or  religion  which  was  “fun- 
damentally undemocratic 
and  offensive.”  Labour  is 
also  to  inquire  into 
of  touting  for  votes  and 
concern  about  the  secrecy 
of  some  ward  ballots. 

The  result,  however. 


pointed  to  bad  news  for  Mr 
Madden  and  any  joint 
group  of  Pakistani  Mus- 
lims, with  a first  round  vic- 
tory for  a Sikh  NHS 
research  worker.  Marsha 
Singh.  Taking  over  half  the 
votes,  he  added  Heaton  to 
nominations  from  Clayton 
ward  and  the  local  party's 
women’s  council. 

Mr  Singh  and  Mr  Madden 
are  expected  to  go  on  this 
week's  shortlist  with  Mr 
Taj,  nominated  by  two 
wards  and  a Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Onion 
branch,  and  Coon  Zulficar 


All.  vice-chair  of  education 
in  Bradford,  who  won  back- 
ing from  Toller  and  Univer- 
sity, the  seat’s  two  biggest 
wards.  Mr  All  had  Joined 
Mr  Madden  In  publicly 
rejecting  any  Idea  of  any 
Muslim  or  Pakistani  pact. 

“But  whether  they  all  get 
on  the  shortlist  is  entirely 
debatable.”  said  a local 
party  officer.  “If  you  look 
at  the  NEC’s  record  of 
choosing  shortlists,  it  often 
bears  no  relation  to  nomi- 
nations. so  we  have  no  idea 
who  will  go  into  tbe  final 
round.” 


Hypocrisy  claim  over  Tory  ministers’  £%m  pay-off 


Davfei  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 

Taxpayers  have  paid 
out  nearly  £500,000  in 
tax-free  “golden  hand- 
shakes” to  71  ministers  who 
have  resigned  from  John  Ma- 
jor’s government  since  1992. 
according  to  figures  prepared 
by  the  Commons  library  for 
Ian  McCartney.  Labour’s  em- 
ployment spokesman. 

The  ministers  — who  quit 
for  reasons  Including  ill- 
health.  press  exposure  of 
sleaze  or  sexual  impropriety 
— are  all  entitled  to  a quarter 
of  their  ministerial  salaries, 
excluding  their  pay  as  MPs. 

The  highest  payments  have 
been  to  members  of  the  Lords, 
with  Lord  Rodger,  tbe  lord  ad- 
vocate, receiving  £13,852, 
Lord  Wakeham  — the  former 
lord  privy  seal,  and  now 


David  Mellon  £8,048 

chairman  of  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission  — getting 
£13,065  and  Viscount  UDswa- 
ter,  a former  environment 
minister,  getting  £12209. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Caithness,  a for- 
mer transport  minister,  got. 


TimYeo:  £5,2*76 

£11,583  and  Lord  Hesketh,  for- 
mer chief  whip,  got  £11 236. 

Among  MPs  the  top  pay- 
ments were  £8,658  to  former 
Welsh  secretary,  John  Red- 
wood, who  resigned  to  chal- 
lenge Mr  Majors  leadership. 


Jonathan  Aitken:  £8,658 

and  £8,048  to  Norman 
Lament,  the  former  chancel- 
lor, who  resigned  after  the 
“Black  Wednesday”. 

Payments  to  ministers 
caught  in  sleaze  and  sex  scan- 
dals included  £8.048  to  David 


Neil  Hamilton:  £3.532 

Mehor,  former  heritage  secre- 
tary, and  £5276  to  Tim  Yea 
the  former  environment  min- 
ister who  fathered  an  illegiti- 
mate child  Neil  Hamilton 
and  Tim  Smith,  the  ministers 
who  quit  after  the  Guardian’s 


“cash  for  questions"  scandal.  ■ 
got  £3232  each  — while  Jona- 1 
than  Aitken,  former  chief  sec- . 
retary  to  the  Treasury,  got 
£8,658r  when  he  resigned  after 
bringing  libel  actions  against 
the  Guardian  and  Granada 
TV’s  World  in  Action.  i 

David  Willetts,  the  former , 
paymaster  general  who 
resigned  after  being  accused 
by  tbe  Commons  standards 
and  privileges  committee  of 
“dissembling”  in  his  explana- 
tion to  MPs  on  how  be  tried  to 
smother  the  first  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  “cash  for 
questions”,  received  £7.781. 

Mr  McCartney,  who  called 
the  figures  astonishing,  said: 
“It  is  typical  Tory  hypocrisy 
for  former  ministers  to  pocket 
tax-free  cheques  from  the 
public  purse  and  then  refuse 
many  of  the  same  taxpayers 
tbe  protection  of  a minimum 

wage." 


News  in  brief 


Anti-runway 
protest  begins 

A GROUP  of  protesters  yesterday  set  up  camp  along  the  path  of 
the  second  runway  at  Manchester  airport.  Twenty  to  30arrived 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  site  shortly  before  l pm. 

Airport  officials  said  that  although  they  pose  no  threat  or 
disruption  at  the  moment,  they  will  be  monitoring  their  num- 
bers closely.  The  protesters,  who  are  mostly  local  people,  set  up 
on  land  near  the  airport  tunnel  leading  out  to  Altrincham, 
Cheshire,  on  the  Wilmslow  side  of  the  airport.  A spokesman 
said:  “We  are  aware  of  their  presence  but  they  are  causing  no 
obstruction.  It  seems  to  be  a peaceful  demonstration  but  the 
police  have  been  informed. 

In  tbe  light  of  the  recent  government  approval  for  the  second 
runway  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  expected,  but  we  suspect  that 
they  are  local  people  out  for  the  day  and  that  this  protest  is 
purely  a one-off.  We  have  no  plans  at  the  moment  to  remove 
them.  They  are  not  on  airport  land  and  are  not  interfering  with 
the  running  of  Manchester  Airport." 

Approval  for  the  £170  million  second  runway  development 
was  announced  in  the  Commons  on  January  15. 

Activists  bum  meat  lorries 

ANIMAL  rights  activists  claimed  responsibility  yesterday  for  a 
fire  which  badly  damaged  seven  meat  lorries.  A spokesman  for 
the  Animal  Liberation  Front  said  incendiary  devices  had  been 
placed  under  lorries  at  Buxsted  Fresh  Quality  Poultry  at  Brack- 
ley,  Northamptonshire,  on  Saturday  night  Police  said  the  lorries 
— one  of  which  was  gutted — were  loaded  with  frozen  poultry.  No 
one  was  hurt 

In  another  incident  the  ALF  said  it  was  behind  Saturday's 
break-in  at  Consort  kennels  at  Hare  wood,  near  Ross-on-Wye. 
Hereford  and  Worcester.  Eight  beagle  dogs  were  stolen  and  one 
man  was  arrested  during  a demonstration  in  support  of  hunger 
striker  Barry  Home,  who  is  on  the  21st  day  ofa  fast  at  Bullingdon 
jail  in  Oxfordshire  in  protest  at  government  vivisection  policies. 
West  Mercia  police  said  officers  were  examining  video  footage  of 
tbe  raid.  One  man  was  Rrrested,but  has  been  released  on  police 

hail 


‘Last’  GCHQ  demonstration 

SEVEN  thousand  demonstrators  marched  through  the  centre  of 
Cheltenham  on  Saturday  for  the  13th — and  probably  the  Last — 
annual  rally  in  protest  against  the  union  ban  at  GCHQ,  the 
Government’s  communications  and  eavesdropping  centre.  Trade 
union  members  from  throughout  the  country  packed  the  town 
bail,  in  1984.  the  year  of  the  ban.  the  activities  of  GCHQ,  the  town's 
largest  employer,  were  an  official  secret.  On  Saturday,  an  RAC 
sign  pointing  to  the  "GCHQ  march  and  rally”  dwarfed  an  AA 
signpost  to  tbe  races. 

Nigel  Jones,  Cheltenham's  Liberal  Democrat  MP  and  a strong 
critic  of  the  ban.  told  the  rally  there  were  only  three  Tories  left  on 
the  town's  41-member  borough  council,  once  a symbol  of  Tory 
dominance  of  the  English  shires. 

The  rally  heard  Peter  Hain,  shadow  employment  spokesman, 
commit  a Labour  government  to  honour  fully  the  pledge  to  restore 
tbe  right  of  GCHQ  employees  to  belong  to  the  union  of  their 
choice. 

David  Omand.  the  new  GCHQ  director  untainted  by  the  ban, 
has  had  discreet  talks  with  Labour  and  is  prepared  for  a deal  to 
restore  unions  at  the  intelligence  gathering  centre. 

— Richard  Norton-Taylor 


Inquiry  into  cell  death 

AN  INVESTIGATION  was  launched  yesterday  after  an  RAF 
sergeant  died  in  police  custody  on  Saturday.  Ian  Gillies  was 
arrested  after  he  failed  to  appear  at  Swindon  magistrates  court  to 
answer  motoring  charges.  Sgt  Gillies,  aged  36,  died  with  a doctor 
at  his  side  in  cells  at  Westlea  police  station.  Swindon,  Wiltshire. 

The  doctor  had  been  called  when  he  collapsed  shortly  after  he 
was  arrested.  The  Police  Complaints  Authority  has  launched  an 
inquiry,  although  the  cause  is  not  believed  to  be  suspicious.  A 
spokesman  for  Wiltshire  police  said:  “As  a matte:  of  course  the 
death  has  been  referred  to  the  Police  Complaints  Authority'  which 
has  undertaken  to  supervise  the  inquiry.” 

Sgt  Gillies,  ofKnowlands,  Highworth,  near  Swindon,  was 
arrested  on  a warrant  affer  failing  to  appear  at  court  last  week.  He 
was  taken  ill  on  Saturday  morning  and  died  shortly  before  9am. 


Half  million  new  young  voters 

ALMOST  half  a million  young  people  have  been  added  to  the 
electoral  roll,  it  was  claimed  yekerday.  Both  the  National  Union 
of  Students  and  Rock  the  Vote,  a music  industry  campaign 
supported  by  pop  stars,  say  tbe  success  of  their  high  profile  voter 
registration  drives  means  that  more  than  400.000  more  IB- 25-year- 
olds  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  this  year's  general 
election  than  in  1992. 

Many  constituencies  are  on  the  verge  of  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  volume  of  last  minute  applications  arriving  as  the 
campaigns  give  a final  push  before  the  mid-February  closing  date. 
“We  were  not  anticipating  so  many  coming  in.  TTiey  will  take  an 
awfollot  of  time  to  process.”  said  Gina  Armstrong,  electoral 
services  manager  for  Liverpool  city  council 

The  youth  vote  may  be  crucial  in  marginal  constituencies.  The 
Portsmouth  electoral  administrator  believes  4,000  more  students 
are  registered  to  vote  than  in  1932.  — Alex  Bellos 


Branson  leads  headlines  poll 

RICHARD  Branson  works  harder  at  grabbing  headlines  than  any 
other  British  celebrity,  a survey  claims.  He  tops  a list  containing 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of 
York  and  the  Spice  Girls. 

A quarterly  report  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  newspaper 
cuttings  agencies,  Durrants,  suggests  that  tbe  46-year-old  multi- 
millionaire is  Britain's  most  media-friendly  man,  undaunted  by 
the  failure  ofhis  round-tbe-worid  balloon  flight. 

Durrants  believes  Sinn  Fein  leader  Gerry  Adams,  Indepen- 
dence party  chief  Sir  James  Goldsmith  and  composer  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  will  feature  prominently  in  future  quarterly 
results. 


Lottery  rollover 

NEXT  week's  National  Lottery  will  be  a rollover  draw  with  an 
estimated  jackpot  of  £20  million  after  no  one  won  the  top  prize  on 
Saturday.  This  week's  numbers  were  1. 2-1.  28, 31. 35  and  47,  with 
the  bonus  numbers.  The  jackpot  was  £11.407,818. 

The  biggest  winners  were  the  19  ticket  holders  who  correctly 
predicted  five  numbers  plus  the  bonus  ball.  They  will  collect 
£181,742 each. 
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Simpson  civil 
case  Jury  to 
decide  today 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


Lawyers  on  both  sides 
in  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
civil  trial  are  to  make 
their  final  pleas  to  the  jury 
today,  with  the  defence  dis- 
missing: the  plaintiffs  and  key 
witnesses  as  money-grabbers, 
and  the  plaintiffs  insisting 
that  Simpson  has  been  ex- 
posed as  a cheat,  liar  and 
murderer. 

After  considering  damaging 
photographs  of  Mr  Simpson 
wearing  the  same  Italian-de- 
signed Bruno  Magli  shoes  as 
the  killer  — the  jury  will  de- 
cide its  verdict  on  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  families  of  the 
victims,  Nicole  Brown  Simp- 
son and  Ronald  Goldman, 
who  were  murdered  in  June 
1994. 

“There  is  a killer  In  this 
courtroom.'1  the  lead  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  Daniel  Pet- 
rocelli,  told  the  jury  last 
week. 

Mr  Petrocelll  believes  the  31 
photographs  of  the  Bruno 
Magli  shoes,  which  the  de- 
fence team  has  insisted  are 
fake  and  Simpson  says  be  has 
never  worn,  have  blown  a hole 
in  Mr  Simpson’s  credibility. 

To  Mr  Simpson’s  lawyer, 
Dan  Leonard,  the  arrival  of 
the  pictures  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  prosecution  case 
reeked  of  gold-digging. 

“That  is  what  It  is  ail 
about"  he  told  the  jury  mi 
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Backseat  help  Giving  cheek 
on  road  rage  to  pupils  led 
gives  shrinks  to  teacher’s 
an  easy  ride  suspension 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


AMERICA’S  great  Job- 
creating  machine  has 


/"A creating  machine  has 
thrown  up  a new  occupa- 
tional category:  the  road 
rage  counsellor. 

Given  the  country’s  love 
of  both  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  ther- 
apy, the  only  surprise  Is 
that  the  nurturing  profes- 
sions have  not  cashed  in  on 
the  phenomenon  before. 

But  with  an  upsurge  of 
violence  on  the  roads  — 
ranging  from  shouting  and 
horn-blowing  to  gun  battles 
— the  door  has  been  opened 
to  the  people  who  talk 
softly  and  carry  a large  bill 

“It  is  a pathological  condi- 
tion.’* says  the  Californian 
therapist  Arnold  Nenenberg, 
who  is  promoting  his  book 
on  the  subject  Overcoming 
Road  Rage:  the  Ten-Step 
Compassion  Programme. 

He  is  convinced  that  the 
problem  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions,  afflict- 
ing a third  of  motorists. 

“It  is  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  person  ex- 
pressing it,”  he  says,  before 
offering  a more  practical 
reason  for  leaving  the  horn 
alone.  "It  is  also  dangerous 
because  of  the  reaction  It 
might  provoke.” 

Loosely  translated  for 
those  on  a tight  budget,  he 
means  It  could  make  yon 
stressed  and  yon  could  get 
your  head  kicked  in. 

He  has  perfected  his  own 
therapeutic  style  of  back- 
seat driving. 

When  the  fourth  driver 
cuts  in  front  of  a patient,  he 
soothes:  “Don’t  take  it  per- 
sonally. Remember,  you've 
made  mistakes  too.” 

or  coarse,  the  danger 
with  his  approach  Is  that  it 
could  substitute  one  prob- 
lem for  another.  A new  dis- 
ease — road  rage  therapist 
rage  — could  be  bom. 


#%has  been  suspended  from 
a French  secondary  school 
after  he  undressed  in  front  of 
a class  of  16-year-olds  as  part 
of  an  attempt  to  lay  bare  the 
secrets  of  existentialism. 

But  Bernard  Defrance,  aged 
52,  claims  that  pupils  at  his 
lycfee  in  Meaux,  northern 
France,  have  benefited  from 
his  “strip-philo’’  classes  for  20 
years.  One  of  the  benefits,  he 
says,  is  that  pupils  are  also 
required  to  undress. 

Mr  Defiance's  unconven- 
tional classroom  approach 
first  came  to  light  last  Novem- 
ber after  the  teacher,  failing 
to  answer  a pupil’s  question 
correctly,  ended  op  removing 
his  underpants. 

Outraged  parents  repeated 
him  to  the  police  for  indecent 
exposure,  and  last  week  he  was 
suspended  for  four  months. 

With  the  police  inquiry  pro- 
ceeding, stall  at  Lycee  Pierre 
Coubertin  said  former  pupils 
had  written  letters  in  support 
of  Mr  Defrance  and  education 
experts  had  become  engaged 
in  a debate  about  “strip- 
philo". 

Mr  Defrance,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  grown-up 
sons,  said:  "Strip-philo 
addresses  many  notions,  not 
least  the  anthropological 
mechanism  of  sacrifice.  Once 
victims  have  removed  their 
last  piece  of  clothing,  onlook- 
ers view  them  with  admira- 
tion. It  is  a way  of  appreciat- 
ing the  symbolism  of  events, 
rather  than  their  material 
manifestation.'  ’ 

Mr  Defrance,  who  has 
taught  for  32  years  and  has 
written  a book  called  Pialsir 
d’Enseigner  (The  Joy  of 
Teaching),  said  pupils  taking 
part  In  “strip-philo'’  were 
allowed  to  opt  out  at  any  time. 
“My  mistake  on  November  30 
was  In  not  realising  that 
someone  in  the  class  would  be 
shocked,"  he  said. 
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Thursday.  “Money.”  Mr 
Leonard  said  the  sports  pho- 
tographer who  took  the  pic- 
tures at  a football  game  before 
the  murders  took  place  stood 
to  make  thousands  of  dollars 
by  selling  copies  to  the  media. 

“Are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
come  back,  based  on  this  evi- 
dence. and  tell  my  client  that 
he  killed  the  mother  of  his 
children?  Is  tt  worth  it?”  he 

asked. 

The  lead  defence  lawyer. 
Robert  Baker,  is  ag»tn  ex- 
pected to  highlight  the  finan- 
cial claims  made  on  his 

plivnt. 

Last  week  he  told  the  court: 
“This  is  not  a fight  about  jus- 
tice, it  is  about  Mr  Simpson 
transferring  dollars.  ” 

A report  in  this  week's 
Time  magazine  will  report 
that,  contrary  to  Mr  Simp- 
son's claim  to  be  broke,  the 
former  athlete  has  93  million 
(£1.8  million)  locked  away  in 
pension  fluids. 

The  defence  team  will  also 
insist  that  botched  evidence- 
gathering  by  the  Los  Angeles 
police  department  under- 
mines the  whole  prosecution 
case. 

“If  you  have  a plate  of  pasta 
and  you  find  a roach  in  It," 
Mr  Leonard  said  on  Thurs- 
day, “you  don't  really  have  to 
find  another  one  to  know  that 
you've  got  to  discard  the 
whole  mess.” 


Pariiame 
of  Tirana 
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In  Tirana 


PRESIDENT  Salt  Berir 
sha  summoned  cabi- 
net ministers  and 
party  leaders  to  an 
emergency  meeting  yesterday  | 
after  more  than  20,000  demon- 
strators fought  their  way 
through  riot  police  to  storm  i 
into  the  Albanian  capital’s ! 
main  square,  then  tried  to  | 
storm  toe  parliament. 

Last  night  parliament  auth- 
orised the  use  of  troops  to 
guard  roads  and  government 
buildings  in  an  attempt  to  end 
the  two  weeks  of  anti-govern- 
ment protest  sparked  by  the 
collapse  of  fraudulent  pyra- 
mid investment  schemes. 

Trouble  was  also  reported 
in  13  other  centres  around  the 
country  as  the  the  opposition 
capitalised  cm  popular  anger 
at  the  schemes,  in  which 


1 11  — ™ “ ■ at  the  schemes,  in  wmen 

In  defiance  of  animal  rights  protesters,  Marcela  the  goat  is  thrown  from  a church  belfry  many  people  have  lost  all 
in  Manganeses  de  la  Polvorosa,  to  honour  the  Spanish  village’s  patron  saint  their  savings. 
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A PHILOSOPHY  teacher 
has  been  suspended  from 
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Demonstrators  set  fire  to 
town  halls,  government  build- 
ings, police  stations  and  of- 
fices of  Mr  Berisha's  right- 
wing  Democratic  Party* 

In  Vlore,  a port  to  the 
south,  protesters  forced  their 
way  past  police  cordons  and 
set  fire  to  the  town  hall.  In  die 
southern  town  of  Patos,  of- 
fices of  the  stateowned  oil 
company  Albpetrol  were  set 
on  - fire.  In  Korce,  fighting 
lasted  for  more  than  four 
hours. 


Violence  continued  in  the 
besieged  town  Lusbuje,  where 
an  angry  crowd  attacked  the 
foreign  minister  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  chairman  Tritan 
Shehu  on  .Saturday  when  he 
arrived  to  try  to  calm  the 
situation. 

He  was  beaten  on  the.  head 
and  forced  to  flee  into  the 
locker  rooms  of  the  local  foot- 
ball stadium.  Late  at  night 
during  a power  cut,  he  stole 
away  in  an  unmarked  car. 

The  prime  minister,  Mek- 
sander  Meksi.  accused  the 
Socialist  Party  — the  former 
communists  — of  organising 
the  demonstrations  in  an 
effort  to  regain  power,  a claim 
that  seemed  well  founded. 

' . The  Socialist  Party  said  it 
was  preparing  a statement 
railing  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Meksi  government  and 


the  installation  of  an  Interim, 
government  of  technocrats 
pending  a general  election.  . 

Ten  of  thehlgh-interest  pyr- 
amid schemes  operated  in  At 
banla.  Protests  began  to 
spread  a fortnight  ago  when 
two  of  the  schemes  were  de- 
clared bankrupt.  ... 

The  protests  are  not  only  an 
expression  of  anger  at  tee 
government’s  failure  to  regu- 
late the  schemes  but  also  a 
reflection  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  ruling  party  Is  in- 
volved in  some  of  them. 

Yesterday’s  protesters  in 
Tirana  shouted  anti-govern- 
ment slogans  and  screamed 
“Down  with  dictatorship’’.  . 

Newspapers  bearing  Dr 
Berisba’s  picture  were  burnt 
and  Democratic  posters  with 
the  slogan  “Everybody  Wins" 
were  ripped  to  shreds. 

‘ The  crowds  filled  Skander- 
beg  Square,  and  fighting 
brace  out  when  protesters 
tried  to  storm  the  parliament 

Riot  police  and  demonstra- 
tors pelted  each  other  with, 
stones. 

Groups  of  protesters  tried 
to  smash  into  the  nearby  Pal- 
ace of  Culture.  In  the  confh- 
sion  gunshots  were  fired.  Vio- 
lent scuffles  broke  out,  and  It 
took  water  cannon  to  disperse 
the  crowd. 

parliament  met  in  urgent 
session,  the  first  time  It  has 
convened  on  a Sunday  since 
Dr  Berisha's  party  ousted  for- 
mer communists  in  a land- 
slide election  in  1992. 


Chechens  enter  battle 
on  the  election  stump 


David  Hearst  in  Grozny  watches  former 
rebels  contesting  today's  presidential  poll 


A GREEN  Chechen  inde- 
^^pendence  flag  hung 
^Wimply  from  the  plinth 
that  once  supported  Lenin's 
statue.  The  square  of  budd- 
ings gnawed  by  Russian  shell- 
fire reverberated  to  the  voice 
of  a man  for  whom  an  arrest 
warrant  exists  In  Moscow. 

Shamil  Basayev,  who  seized 
a hospital  in  an  undefended 
town  in  southern  Russia  In 
1995,  declared  to  a crowd  of 
excited  Chechens  that  the 
promised  land  they  had 
fought  for  was  at  last  at  band. 

If  elected  president  in. 
today’s  Chechen  elections,  Mr 
Basayev  said,  he  would  give 
each  citizen  a voucher  worth 
$10,000  (£6,000).  Wounded 
fighters  would  get  $15,000 
each.  Hie  would  give  them 
heat  and  light,  and  turn  on 
foe  ofl.  and  gas  pipelines  that 
run  through  the  devastated 
country.  Wages  and  pensions 
would  be  paid,  order  would  be 
restored,  and  bandit  groups 
disarmed. 

The  confident  figure  who 
bad  exchanged  his  army  fa- 
tigues tor  a rich  black  wool- 
len coat  boomed  over  the  pub- 
lic address  system:  “Russia 
does  not  have  to  finance  us. 
We  have  so  much  money 
here,  we  can  offer  to  give  ; 
money  to  Russia.  We  only 
need  to  stop  the  people  who 
steal  money." 

Mr  Basayev  should  know. ; 
He  robbed,  or  1 liberated", 
more  than  40  hanks  in  the 
Chechen  capital  Grozny  when  , 
foe  Russians  lost  control  of 
the  city  last  August 

A frisson  of  delight  swept 
through  the  credulous  throng. 
“He  did  nothing  for  himseK,” 


said  one  man.  “He’s  totally 
honest,”  said  another.  “When 
everyone  was  panicking  he 
told  people  to  stay  in  their 
homes  and  defend  their  forms 
and  their  motherland." 

Mr  Basayev's  nhwOwngn  to 
the  front-runner,  the  moder- 
ate former  chief  of  staff  of  the 
rebel  forces  Aslan  Maskha- 
dov,  has  grown  steadily- 
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Former  Chechen  fighter 
Salman  Raduyev,  one  of  few 
supporting  Yandarbiyev’s 
hid  for  foe  presidency 


So  has  his  rhetoric.  He 
accused  Mr  Maskhadov’s  run-, 
ning  mate,  Vachar  Arsanov, 
of  stealing  L500  tons  of  cognac, 
and  alleged  that  the  aides  of 
another  candidate,  MovJadi 
Udugov  — who  is  campaigur 
ing  for  a pure  Islamic  state  — 
drink  vodka  - • . 

The  unity  of  the  16  presi- 
dential candidates,  all  former 


rebels,  has  been  shattered. 
Three  minor  candidates 
pulled  out  yesterday,  and 
only  Messrs  Maakhadov,  Ba- 
sayev and  Udugov,  and  acting 
president  ZeLimkhan  Yandar- 
biyev  are  serious  contenders. 

Everyone  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  an  inconclusive 
result  necessitating  a second 
round. 

The  exact  size  of  the  elec- 
torate is  unknown,  after  a 
war  which  claimed  up  to 

80.000  lives  and  created 

300.000  refugees,  . 

Tim  Guldlmahn,  the  Swiss 
head  of  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe's  delegation  moni- 
toring the  election,  said 

700.000  ballot  papers  had  been 
printed. 

So  for,  the  process  has  been 
surprisingly  free.  Candidates . 
have  bombarded  voters  with 
television  broadcasts  for 
more  than  five  hours  a day . 

Mr  Maskhadov  said  yester- 
day that  he  was  confident  of 

victory. 

FTOm  his  home  village  of 
Pervomayskaya,  north  of 
j Grozny,  he  said:  'I  fought  the 
war,  and  all  the  documents 
that  brought  about  the  end  of 
the  war  were  signed  by  me. 
j For  those  who  are  tired  of 
fighting,  I am  a person  capable 
of  compromise,  of  never  tak- 
ing thing*  to  their 
and  that  is  important." 

Moscow  fervently  hopes 
that  it  Is.  The  former  Soviet : 
army  colonel  was  the  one 
man  with  whom  Moscow  con- 
ducted successful  negotia- 
tions. Few  now  mention  the 
seif-proclaimed  Chechen  pres- 
ident,- Zelimkhan  Yandar- 
biyev,  a poet  credited  with 
few  concrete  deede 

In  reality  no  candidate-  has ' 
a due  about  what  to  do  with  , a 
. country  pulverised-  by  war. 


. . . before  being  caught  in  a canvas  sheet  by  villagers.  Unlike  some  of  its  predecessors, 
foe  goat  was  unhurt  by  foe  ordeal,  which  was  banned  in  1992  photographs:  desmono  boylan 


News  In  brief 


Quebec  separatists  loath  to  follow  the  leader 


Villagers  flea 
Taliban  troops 


Looking  at  Canada’s  regional  protest  parties,  Anne  Mcllroy 
in  Ottawa  finds  French  secessionists  and  their  leader  in  trouble 


A LITTLE  over  a year  ago, 
Luden  Bouchard  was  a 
Messianic  figure,  a poli- 
tician who  rose  from  his 
deathbed  and  almost  led  his 
people  to  independence  in  the 
Quebec  referendum. 

These  days,  the  premier  of 
the  predominantly  French- 
speaking  province  is  being 
burned  In  effigy  by  soma  of 
those  who  once  marched  at 
his  side. 

Since  he  became  premier  a' 
year  ago,  there  are  many 
signs  that  the  magic  of  one  of 
the  Quebec’s  most  charis- 
matic politicians  has  been 
evaporating,  and  the  sover- 
eignty movement  — . which 
came  within  62,000  votes  of 
splitting  up  Canada  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1995  referendum  — is 
now  itself  split 
Separatist  hardliners  have 
challenged  Mr  Bouchard’s  au- 
thority and  questioned  his 
commitment  to  Independence. 

The  man  he  replaced  as  pre- 
mier and  head  of  the  Parti 
Quibteois,  Jacques  Parfaeau, 
has  attacked  him  m Canadian 
newspapers,  saying;  “You 


don’t  sell  sovereignty  by  hid- 
ing tt  And  maybe,  above  all, 
we  drag  sovereignty  down 
when  we  fell  Into  the  trap  . . . 
of  propaganda  that  says  we 
must  choose  between  sover- 
eignty or  jobs  and  growth." 

But  jobs  and  growth  are 
part  of  the  new  promised  land 
Mr  Bouchard  is  selling 
Quebecers. 

The  province,  home  to ; 
about  a quarter  of  Canada’s 1 
population,  has  the  worst  un- 
employment in  the  country. , 
Its  biggest  city,  Montreal,  is  1 
the  national  poverty  capital. 

Quebec’s  runaway  deficit 
could  reach  C$6  billion  j 
(£2.6  billion)  this  year  unless 
cuts  are  made  — another 
reason  for  Mr  Bouchard's  un- 1 
popularity.  He  has  said  his  1 
government's  main  goal  is  to 
slash  public  spending.  , 

This  is  hurting  some  of  the  | 
strongest  supporters  of  sover- 
eignty, including  unions  and 
anti-poverty  groups.  The  | 
Parti  Quebecois  has  tradition- 1 
ally  been  on  the  left  In  the ! 
political  spectrum,  but  Mri 
Bouchard  has  taken  a neo- 1 


conservative  direction,  alien- 
ating some  of  his  allies. 

It  is  all  a for  cry  from  late' 
1994,  when  thousands  held 
vigils  across  the  province  as 
Mr  Bouchard  — then  iwwd  of 
the  federal  separatist  party, 
the  Bloc  Quebecois  — came 
dose  to  dying  from  a rare 
flesh-eating  disease. 


‘Did  I show  any 
emotion?  Did  I?  in 
important  matters, 
I am  cold  as  ice’ 


He  lost  his  leg  but  survived, 
rushing  back  into  politics 
when  the  secessionists'  refer- 
endum campaign  filtered  in 
1995.  Suddenly,  Quebecers  too 
interest  in  the  campaign. 

Today,  Mr  Bouchard  is 
working  to  establish  closer 
ties  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  He  even  took 
part  in  a recent  trade  mission 
to  Asia  led  by  the  prime  min- 


ister, Jean  Chretien. 

Mr  Bouchard  has  also  tram- 
pled one  of  the  Parti  Quebe- 
cois' sacred  cows  —-  a ban  on 
the  use  of  Rwgiwh  on  commer- 
cial signs.  He  says  bilingual 
signs  must  be  allowed. 

Then  there  is  his  fuzzy  ap- 
proach to  sovereignty.  When 
Mr  Bouchard  does  talk  of 
Quebec  becoming  sovereign, 
it  is  always  within  the  frame- 
work of  a continued  political 
I and  economic  association 
with  Canada.  It  is  a vague 
idea  that  bewilders  and  an- 
gers the  rest  of  the  country. 

| but  comforts  Quebecers  who 
want  independence  but  worry 
about  the  costs. 

It  was  during  the  1995  refer- 
' endum  campaign  that  Mr  Bou- 
chard, still  a federal  politician, 
began  offering  Quebecers  a 
new  partnership  with  flanada 
Because  erf  his  political  ma- 
noeuvring, the  referendum 
question  was  an  a partnership, 
not  outright  separation.  Mr 
Bouchard  says  this  is  why  the 
sovereignty  lobby  came  so 
dose  to  winning. 

His  provincial  allies  In  the 
Parti  Quebecois  went  along 
with  his  approach  because  the 
only  other  option  was  a devas- 
tating loss.  After  the  referen- 
dum, a discredited  Mr  Pari- 


zeau  stood  down  as  premier 
and  Mr  Bouchard  took  over. 

Last  month  he  further 
alienated  hardliners  in  his 
own  party  by.  lobbying  to 
have  tiie  partnership  Ideal  in- 
cluded in  its  platform. 

The  Parti  Qu6b6cois  Is  one 
of  Canada’s  most  fractious 
and  uncontrollable  political 
parties.  Its  democratic  rules 
allow  the  rank-and-file  to 
challenge  their  leader,  and  at 
their  convention  late  last  year 
they  did  so.  Mr  Bouchard 
swept  out  of  the  convention 
and  reportedly  threatened  to 
quit  When  enough  of  bis 
challengers  apologised,  he 
agreed  to  return. 

He  later  denied  he  had  been 
upset  “Did  I show  any  emo- 
tion? Did  I?  YOU  imagine  that 

I am  a man  without  any  con- 
j trol  over  himself?  I was  quite 
in  control ...  Became  when 
things  are  important,  I am 
coldasifie." 

AH  this  sets  the  stage  for  a 
likely  purge  of  hardliners 
from  the  Parti  Quebecois,  or 
au  early  election  so  Mr  Bou- 
chard can  put  his  policies  to 
the  people.  An  election  will 
again  prompt  talk  of  sover- 
eignty, though  Mr  Bouchard 
has  vowed  to  put  off  a new  ref- 
erendum until  after  the  pUU. 


About  12,000  villagers  trudged 
south  through  ankle -deep 

snow' yesterday  towards  Ka- 
bul after  the  Taliban  religious 
army  forced  them  from  their 
h ran  ps 

The  march  south  to  Kabul, 
about  60  miles  away,  began 
after  the  Taliban  wrested  Gul- 
bahar  from  the  former  gov- 
ernment.—AP. 
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Sudan  clashes  . 

Sudan,  said  it-had  attacked  a 
rebel  base  near  the  southern 
border  .with  Uganda,  opening 
another  front  in  the.  war 
against  insurgents. —Reuter.. 

Journalist  freed 

Xi  .Yang,  a Bang  Kong  jour- 
nalist, was  released  by  China 
after  serving  three  years  of  a 
12-year  prison  term  for  steal- 
ing state  secrets  by  publish- 
ing material  cm  interest  rates 
and  gold. —Reuter. 


Peru  release 

Marxist  guerrillas  holding 
hostages  in  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador's home  in  Lima, 
Peru,  released  a sick  police 
chief  Jose  Rivas  Rodriguez, 
yesterday Reuter. 

Jeane  Dixon  dies 

Psychic  Jeane  Dixon  — as- 
trologer to  Nancy  Reagan  — 
died  of  a heart  attack,  aged  79, 
in  Washington  at  the  week- 
end.—Reuter. 


accuracy.  He  foresaw  the  rise 
and  faD  of  Adolf  Hitler,  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima, 
die  assassination  of  Prestdem 
Kennedy,  man's  waft:  od  thethoan , 
and  tbeend  of  coznmubisoL  j. 
His  Predktlmis  are  not  afl . 
gloomy,  there  is  happiness  to 
store  tot  us  as  weft. 

Many  of  his  predictions  have 
special,  even  stinting  signifi- 
cance -for  some  ofm.  JBur  for 
others,  his  words  will  have  a 
darker  meaning.  This  meaning-, 
must'  be  understood,  as 
Nostradamus  believed  that  his 
predictions  could  be  reversed  if 
Ibe  right  steps  were  takeru  No 
man  ever  foretold  -the  tonne 
like  Nostradamus.  Believer 
or  sceptic,  anyone  concerned 
about  the  troubling  events  of 
the  coming  years ! will  be 


•xnyonantptedictioosarestiDto; 
come  and  will  affixt  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  foe  world 
Nostradamus  - The  Final- 
Countdown^  so  ppwerfolantL. 
provocative  that  you  must  read 
.tt  for  yourself.- . . . - 
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1 0O  missing  after 
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Jewish  fury  at  Swiss  envoy 

S5n2?m  l crisis aver&teeed Swiss dealings  with 


tions  against  his  counby  as  a “war"  it “has  to  fight  and  vrinontwo 
fronteerternal  and  internal",  and  speaks  ofoppoSwho 
cannot  be  trusted." 

Jewish  groups  claim  Swiss  banks  hold  up  to  £4.7  billion  of 
sayings  belonging  to  Jews  killed  in  the  Holocaust,  as  well  as  as 
gold  and  other  valuables  looted  from  Jews  by  the  Nazis.  Swiss 
banks  say  the  figure  is  a tiny  fraction  of  that — AP,  Zurich. 


Welcome  for  warships 

HUNDREDS  of  Turkish  Cypriots  gathered  at  the  port  ofFama- 
eusta  at  the  weekend  to  greet  Turkish,  warships  sent  in  response 
to  the  Greek  Cypriot  decision  to  buy  Russian  miocfioa  North 
Cyprus's  foreign  and  defence  minister,  Taner  Bflrin,  told  the 
crowds:  "The  arrival  of  the  ships  is  a message  that  nnAw  no 

condition  will  Turkey  turn  back  on  the  support  and  security  it 
provides  the  Turkish  Cypriots." 

Turkey,  which  Invaded  the  island  in  1974,  dicpatrfapfl  its  Fatih 
frigate  and  two  speedboats  on  Friday.  It  has  warned  it  win  use 
military  action  to  stop  the  Greek  Cypriots*  surface-to-air  missiles 
arriving.  —AP,  Nicosia. 
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South  Korea’s  rival  union  leaders,  Kwon  Young-til  (left)  and  Park  in-Sang  raise  their  hands  against  new  labour  laws  at  a rally  by  40,000  workers  in  Seoul  photograph  mm  jae-hivan 


Police  begin  inquiry  into  Likud  scandal 


ter  battle 
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Fishermen  wait  for  rescue 

ABOUT  200  people  were  waiting  to  he  rescued  yesterday  after  at 
least  TOO  people  were  stranded  when  ice  shifted  on  a lake  near 
Toronto  being  used  for  an  ire-fishing  competition. 

Although  the  military  and  three  police  forces  sent  in  helicop- 
ters. boats  and  emergency  crews  to  rescue  them,  200  people  spent 
Saturday  night  on  the  lake  in  sub-zero  weather.  The  people,  along 
with  their  fishing  huts  and  vehicles,  were  stranded  when  a seven- 
mil  e-long  crack  about  30  yards  wide  developed  on  lake  Simcoe, 
about  45  miles  north  of  Toronto. 

Tom  Slade,  who  was  fishing  in  an  ice  hut  was  unsure  what  was 
happening;  ‘1  had  to  wake  my  partners  up.  I said,  ‘Something's 
wrong  here’.”  — Agencies.  Toronto. 


Church-goers  ‘need  no  visa’ 

PRIESTS  in  Spain’s  northern  city  afLeon  have  been  explaining  to 
the  faithful  at  San  Claudio’s  cimrch  that  they  are  welcome  even  if 
they  do  not  have  a Visa  card. 

Their  assurances  have  followed  the  installation  of  a bank 
machine,  dubbed  an  electronic  alms  bos.  In  the  entrance.  Parish- 
ioners can  insert  a bank  or  credit  card,  tap  in  the  amount  they 
want  to  donate  and  walk  away  with  a receipt  that  makes  the  - 
donation  tax  deductible. 

The  Rev  Roberto  Asexyo.  one  of  the  church's  priests,  said:  "The 
electronic  alms  box  is ...  an  up-to-date  method,  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  We  see  there  are  many  people  who  draft  cany  cashto 
Mass.”  — New  York  Times.  Spain. 


German  village  ‘paid  arsonist’ 

PROSECUTORS  are  investigating  a former  skinhead's  claim  that 
he  was  paid  to  burn  down  a shelter  for  asylum-seekers  in  an  east 
German  village  in  1992.  a magazine  said  yesterday.  - 

The  Munich-based  Focus  said  inquiries  indicated  thatrest 
dents  of  the  village  of  DolgenbrodL  25  miles  south-east  of  Berlin, 
not  only  paid  the  former  skinhead,  aged  23,  DM12,000,  but  also 
made  petrol  bombs  for  him  to  cany  out  the  attack. 

It  quoted  a Frankfurt  prosecutor.  Petra  Marx,  as  saying  tbat-the 
man,  identified  only  as  Silvio  J,  claimed  he  received  the  money  in 
five  instalments. 

Silvio  J,  sentenced  to  two  years  probation  last  year  far  the  fire 
that  destroyed  the  newly-built  asylum  home.  About-80  refugees 
were  to  begin  moving  in  the  next  day.  No  one  was  injured.  — AP. 
FronttfurL 


Jessica  Berry  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAELI  police  launched 
an  inquiry  yesterday  into 
allegations  of  high-level 
political  corruption 
which  — if  proved  — could 
topple  Binyamin  Netanyahu's 
government. 

The  investigation  was  pro- 
voked by  allegations  on  Isra- 
el’s state-owned  Channel  One 
television  last  week  that  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  appointment 
earlier  this  month  of  Ron! 
Bar -On  as  attorney-general 
was  part  of  a political  deal  to 
help  the  leader  of  a party  in 
the  government  coalition  in 
his  corruption  trial 
Mr  Bar-On  resigned  12 
hours  into  the  new  job  after 
he  was  accused  of  being  unfit 
for  the  post  following  reports 
that  he  enjoyed  gambling 
The  television  station  al- 
leged that  he  was  appointed 
after  he  promised  to  arrange 


a plea -bargain  for  Aryeh  Deri, 
whose  10-member  Shas  party 
plays  a key  role  in  Mr  Netan- 
yahu's Likud-led  coalition. 

The  channel  added  that  Mr 
Deri  had  promised  to  support 
Mr  Netanyahu  on  the  partial 
withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Hebron  If  Mr  Bar-On  was  ap- 
pointed. It  was.  feared  that  the 
agreement  would  foil  without 
the  support  of  Shas’s  two 
ministers. 

"The  state  prosecutor  in- 
structed the  police  to  investi- 
gate allegations  raised  in  the 
report  on  Channel  One."  a 
justice  ministry  spokes* 
woman  said  yesterday  after  a 
state  prosecutor,  Edna  Arbel, 
met  police  officials. 

The  police  commissioner, 
Assaf  Hefetz,  was  expected  to 
appoint  an  investigative  team 
which  could  summon  Mr  Net- 
anyahu for  questioning,  al- 
though Channel  One  admitted 
at  the  weekend  that  Mr  Net- 
anyahu himself  was  not  in- 


The  allegations  on 
Israeli  television 
suggest  that  Roni 
Bar-On  (right)  was 
appointed  as 
attorney-general  in 
a deal  to  help  a 
political  ally  of 
Netanyahu  (left) 


volved,  but  rather  someone 
working  with  him. 

Political  sources  now  sug- 
gest that  a senior  member  of 
the  prime  minister's  staff  is 
the  channel's  chief  target 

The  station's  reporter,  Ayala 
Hasson,  has  maintained  her 
accusations  against  Mr  Bar- 


On  and  Mr  Deri  and  has  im- 
plicated two  others,  as  yet 
unnamed. 

She  said  her  story  was 
based  on  "solid  evidence, 
which  will  at  the  right  time 
be  revealed".  She  added: 
“Deri  dispatched  a stem 
warning  to  the  prime  minis- 


ter when  he  thought  Bar-On 
might  not  be  appointed,  sent 
via  two  people  close  to  the 
prime  minister." 

She  claimed  that  Mr  Deri 
prevented  the  appointment  as 
attorney-general  of  Dan  Avi- 
Yitzhak  — the  lawyer  repre- 
senting him  at  his  trial. 


She  said:  "That  raises  the 
question  oT  the  power  that  |Mr 
Deril  has,  despite  being  em- 
broiled in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, to  foil  an  appointment  so 
high  in  the  legal  hierarchy." 

Mr  Bar-On.  Mr  Deri  and 
the  director-general  or  the 
prime  minister's  office,  Avig- 
dor  Lieberman,  have  all 
strenuously  denied  involve- 
ment in  the  alleged  deal. 

The  trade  and  industry  min- 
ister, Natan  Sharansky,  said: 
"IT  there  is  ID  per  cent  of  truth 
in  the  report,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  this  government 
to  continue  to  function." 

The  editor  of  the  station's 
evening  news  programme.  Ra- 
fik Halabi,  said:  "We  will  take 
this  all  the  way.  I'm  not  con- 
cerned. I'm  not  scared  and  I'm 
not  worried.  We  will  protect 
our  sources  but  will  act  within 
the  confines  of  the  law." 

The  investigators  are  ex- 
pected to  ask  Channel  One  to 
band  over  its  evidence. 


Iraq  attacks  British  envoys’ 
visit  to  Kurdish  north 


Reuter  In  Bagdad 


AN  OFFICIAL  Iraqi  news- 
#%paper  attacked  Britain 
yesterday  for  sending  two  dip- 
lomats to  Kurdish-controlled 
northern  Iraq,  saying  that  it 
breached  “international 
norms  and  conventions”. 

“What  has  been  done  by 
this  ‘delegation'  represents  a 
flagrant  violation  of  interna- 
tional norms  and  consular 
dealings,"  said  al-Thawra. 
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newspaper  of  the  ruling 
Ba'ath  party. 

The  Kurdish  north  has 
been  unde**  the  control  of  the 
Kurds  since  the  Gulf  war  in 
1991  which  followed  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  The  area  is 
patrolled  by  US  and  British 
warplanes  to  protect  it  from 
Iraqi  forces. 

In  London,  a Foreign  Office 
spokesman  confirmed  that 
two  British  diplomats  from 
the  Ankara  embassy  visited 
northern  Iraq  for  a few  days 
last  week,  as  part  of  a series 
f “fairly  routine”  contacts. 

Al-Thawra  also  condemned 


“We  strongly  denounce 


The  paper  urged  the  UN 


Soap  star’s  murder  of  screen  lover 
transfixes  Brazilian  audiences 


Joelle  DkSerich  and 
Michael  Astor 
In  Rio  do  Janeiro 


BRAZIL'S  equivalent  of 
the  O.  J.  Simpson  tzlal 
ended  sensationally  at 
the  weekend  with  a well- 
known  soap  opera  actor 
convicted  of  murdering  his 
screen  lover  and  sentenced 
to  19  years  in  jail. 

But  Goilherme  de  Padua 
could  soon  walk  free.  First- 
time offenders  in  Brazil  can 
begin  a work-release  pro- 
gramme after  serving  a 
sixth  of  their  sentence,  and 
De  Padua  has  already 
served  almost  four  years 
while  awaiting  trial. 

De  Padua,  aged  27,  and 
his  former  wife  Paula  Tho- 
maz  had  been  separately 
accused  of  murdering  Dan- 
iels Perez  in  December 
1992  by  stabbing  her 
repeatedly  with  a pair  of 


scissors  after  the  taping  of 
an  episode  of  the  prime- 
time series  De  Corpo  e 
Alma  (Of  Body  and  Soul). 

On  screen  De  Padua  and 
Perez  played  lovers  in- 
volved in  a tempestuous 
relationship.  He  says  they 
were  off-screen  lovers,  too. 

Passing  sentence  on  Sat- 
urday. Judge  Jose  Geraldo 
Antonio  said:  “The  defen- 
dant has  shown  himself  to 
be  a violent,  perverse  and 
cowardly  personality  . . . 
who  put  his  personal  ambi- 
tions before  all  else.” 

The  trial  attracted  fren- 
zied attention  from  the 
media  and  millions  of  soap 
opera  fans.  Billboards 
around  Rio  de  Janeiro  have 
a photo  of  Perez  and  the 
caption:  “What  if  she  were 
your  daughter?  No  more 
impunity.” 

De  Padua,  a former  male 
stripper,  became  a celeb- 
rity as  the  brooding,  brut- 


ish Bira,  the  screen  boy- 
friend of  sexy  teenager  Yas- 
min.  played  by  Perez.  He 
originally  confessed  to 
murdering  Perez,  who  was 
22  at  the  time,  but  later 
said  Ms  Thomaz  bad  car- 
ried out  the  stabbing  in  a fit 
of  jealousy.  They  divorced 
shortly  after  De  Padua  was 
jailed  pending  trial. 

The  police  said  Ms  Tho- 
maz had  admitted  taking 
part  In  the  killing,  then 
recanted  and  blamed  her 
then  husband.  The  prosecu- 
tors say  the  couple  commit- 
ted the  murder  together  to 
seal  a pact  of  fidelity  in  an 
obsessive  relationship. 

His  Thomaz.  aged  23,  who 
will  he  tried  in  April,  faces 
a maximum  of  30  years  in 
jail  if  convicted.  She  too 
would  be  eligible  for  early 
work  release. 

De  Padua  captivated  the 
public  gallery,  and  radio 
listeners  all  over  the 


country,  with  a lurid  tale  of 
sex,  betrayal  and  social 
climbing  behind  the  scenes 
of  Brazilian  soap  operas. 

He  insinuated  that  he  had 
had  an  affair  with  Perez, 
the  daughter  of  the  soap's 
author,  to  .further  his 
career.  He  said  he  had 
cooled  the  relationship 
when  bis  wife  became 
pregnant. 

He  testified  that  he  had 
later  met  Perez  in  his  car 
and  that  his  wife  had  hid- 
den in  the  back  seat  and 
killed  Perez  out  of  jealousy. 

At  one  point  the  prosecu- 
tor asked  the  jury  why  De 
Padua  would  have  brought 
his  wife  to  a meeting  with 
his  supposed  lover  at  a de- 
serted spot  if  be  had  not 
planned  to  kill  Perez. 

De  Padua's  defence  law- 
yer broke  In,  explaining 
that  bis  client  was  not  very' 
intelligent.  The  prosecutor 
agreed.  — Reuter.  AP. 


UN  feels  heat  as  Angola  unify  hopes  cool 


T DAWN,  in  a hangar  at 
Luanda's  airport,  blue- 
kberet  troops  of  the  larg- 


Each  of  them  knows  that 


At  their  headquarters. 


cemberl996. 

"The  pace  of  withdrawal 
will  be  commensurate  with 
progress  achieved,”  it  reads. 

“We're  not  going  to  just  up 
and  leave."  he  says.  “Our 
withdrawal  is  linked  to  the 
peace  process." 

The  withdrawal,  due  to 
begin  In  earnest  in  early 
March,  will  start  with  the  de- 


parture of  a Uruguayan  bat- 
talion and  continue  with  an- 
other battalion  every  month. 

But  progress  is  a slow 
burner  here.  This  weekend 
Angola's  political  leaders 
again  foiled  to  meet  their 
deadline  for  forming  a “gov- 
ernment of  national  unity  and 
reconciliation”.  Nor  could  the 
two  parties  In  the  talks  — the 
governing  MPLA  and  their 
opponents,  Uhita  — come  up 
with  a definite  date  for  when 
it  might  be  formed. 

The  peace  process  is  an- 
other effort  to  bring  the 
MPLA  and  Unita  together  and 
end  20  yeans  of  civil  conflict 
The  UN  first  became  involved 
in  Angolan  in  1988,  to  verify 
the  withdrawal  of  Cuba n 
troops  backing  the  govern- 
ment against  the  apartheid 
and  CIA-supported  Unita. 

Then  in  1991  it  tried  to  en- 
sure that  the  ceasefire  be- 
tween the  two  sides  agreed  in 
the  Bicesse  peace  accords 
held.  This  second  mission  col- 
lapsed and  the  slaughter 
resumed  after  Unita  refused 
to  accept  the  results  of  a gen- 
eral election  In  late  1992. 

The  UN  returned  in  force  in 


1995  to  monitor  progress  on 
the  Lusaka  Protocol,  which 
set  out  the  provisions  for  the 
creation  of  a unified  govern- 
ment comprising  the  coun- 
try's unreconciled  leaders. 

Last  week  a television 
reporter,  worried  that  his 
organisation  was  wasting 
thousands  of  dollars  being  in 
Angola,  asked  Alioune  Blon- 
dln  Beye,  the  UN  special  rep- 
resentative. whether  the  gov- 
ernment would  really  form  at 
the  weekend.  Mr  Beye 
laughed  before  replying. 
“You're  spending  thousands.” 
he  said.  “We’re  spending  a 
million  dollars  a day.” 

Last  October  Unavem-3  bad 
7.260  soldiers,  236  police  offi- 
cers, 607  civilians  and  68  vol- 
unteers. The  organisation  Is 
involved  in  everything  from 
negotiating  the  peace  to  clear- 
ing landmines  and  rebuilding 
bridges.  It  also  runs  the  15 
camps  where  demobilised  Un- 
ite soldiers  are  supposed  to  be 
quartered. 

“I  see  myself  as  a peace- 
maker not  a peacekeeper.” 
says  Pereira  Pillar,  a Brazilian 
colonel  who  is  the  UN  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  wilder 
regions.  “We  are  currently  in 
a ceasefire,  which  means  just 
a pause  in  the  war.” 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
first  signs  of  withdrawal 
could  be  seen.  Members  of 
two  bridge-building  compa- 


nies from  Korea  and  the 
Ukraine  went  home,  along 
with  two  infantry  companies 
from  Brazil  and  Romania. 
From  a total  force  of  8.175.  the 
UN  mission  entered  1997 
reduced  by  650. 

After  the  Uruguayans  go. 
the  other  six  infantry  battal- 
ions. sent  by  India,  Brazil. 
Romania.  Zambia,  Namibia 
and  Zimbabwe,  are  due  to  de- 
camp. But  for  them  to  do  so 
will  require,  as  the  Security 
Council  resolution  puts  it. 
progress  in  the  demob- 
ilisation of  Unite  troops  and 
extension  of  the  government's 
administration  across  a 
country  still  divided  into  Un- 
ita and  MPLA  territory. 

Despite  the  UN  declaration 
that  all  Unita  troops  are  now 
quartered  in  15  holding 


camps,  there  are  plenty  of  sol- 
diers still  around  — as  is  ob- 
vious from  watching  Cul  Pil- 
lar argue  with  men  who  had 
set  up  an  illegal  road  block  on 
a road  outside  the  Unita 
stronghold  of  Luzamba. 

And  when  the  area's  Unita 
chief  says  he  wants  to  be  a 
farmer,  there  are  grounds  for 
doubting  his  intention  to  give 
up  control:  his  smart  clothes, 
his  fancy  car.  and  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  worth  of  dia- 
monds in  the  sandy  earth 
under  ills  feet 

Back  in  the  UN  hangar  in 
Luanda,  the  troops  talk  or 
home.  Unavem-3  will  die  this 
year  but  an  observation  mis- 
sion will  be  bom.  And  forma- 
tion of  a new  government  will 
move  haltingly  on.  with  the 
UN  in  its  wake. 


Our  publicly-funded 
institutions  will  operate 
as  if  struck  by  a neutron 
bomb:  beautifully 
preserved  buildings 
with  no  staff  in  them. 
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Labour’s  zig 
zag  on  yacht 

Leaders  should  refuse  to  flinch 

YESTERDAY’S  headlines  could  not  have  looked  better 
for  Labour.  After  three  days  of  equivocation,  the  party’s 
position  was  finally  resolved:  “We  won’t  pay  for  yacht 
Labour  tells  Queen”  (Observer),  “Labour  won’t  pay  for 
Brittania”  (Independent  on  Sunday),  “We  won’t  pay  for 
Brittama”  (Mail  on  Sunday).  The  line  could  not  have 
been  more  unequivocal.  Gordon  Brown,  the  man  who 
last  week  announced  he  would  not  pay  a penny  more 
than  the  Tories  on  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programmes  was  at  least  being  equally  austere  on  the 
Government’s  last-minute  election  stunt  to  spend  £60 
million  on  a new  royal  yacht  11115  item  too  would  be 
frozen.  It  was  not  in  the  Government’s  Red  Book  and  so 
would  be  ineligible  for  ftmds  under  a Labour  govern- 
ment The  Queen  was  reported  to  have  been  told  of  this 
fact  through  Privy  Council  channels  on  Friday.  A 
Labour  defence  spokesman  was  quoted  as  saying  there 
were  more  urgent  calls  on  public  ftmds  — including 
“the  health  service  and  the  state  of  Britain's  schools” — 
than  a royal  yacht  Here,  at  last,  was  Labour  taking  a 
stand  on  principle  and  which,  by  good  fortune,  was  also 
popular. 

But  mme  utter  confusion  over  Labour’s  course. 
Alistair  Darling,  Labour’s  shadow  chief  secretary,  de- 
clared on  the  Breakfast  With  Frost  programme  that  no 
decision  had  been  taken  on  the  yacht  and  attacked  the 
Sunday  papers  for  their  reports:  “I  do  wish  people  who 
write  these  stories  would  actually  come  and  ask  ... 
we’ve  made  it  dear  that  of  course  in  principle  the  royal 
yacht  would  be  an  asset  fbr  -the  country.”  By  midday, 
Mr  Darling’s  breakfest  zig  had  become  a lunchtime  zag. 
Speaking  on  the  BBC  World  This  Weekend  programme, 
he  reverted  to  the  Brown  line  on  public  funding  but  said 
Labour  would  be  looking  at  alternative  sources  of 
finance  using  private  cash  and  at  putting  a new  yacht  to 
greater  use. 

A chance  fbr  Labour  to  score  an  undisputed  political 
bull’s  eye  ended  in  disarray.  The  Tory  Party,  which 
found  it  had  shot  itself  in  the  foot  with  the  yacht  option 
— with  the  public  rejecting  the  idea  by  two  to  one  in  the 
opinion  polls ---has  at  least  had  the  consolation  of  being 
able  to  snigger  at  the  indecision  in  Labour’s  camp.  Why, 
when  Labour  has  been  so  firm  about  not  giving  the  poor 
or  the  sick  or  the  disabled  any  more  spending  power, 
does  it  have  to  be  so  equivocal  about  the  royal  family? 
Who  was  it  who  said:  “The  art  of  leadership  is  saying 
no,  not  saying  yes.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  yes.”  None 
other  than  Tony  Blair,  January,  1995.  If  leadership  is 
about  looking  destiny  in  the  eye  and  not  flinching, 
Labour  toiled  yesterday's  test  It  seemed  more  intent  on 
looking  over  its  shoulders  to  see  who  was  following. 
Indeed,  although  Aneurin  Bevan’s  indictment  was 
wrong  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  could  it  be  true  now: 
“I  know  that  the  right  kind  of  leader  for  the  Labour 
Party  is  a desiccated  calculating  machine  who  must  not 
in  any  way  permit  himself  to  be  swayed  by  indignation. 
If  he  sees  storing,  privation  or  injustice  he  must  not 
allow  it  to  move  him,  for  that  would  be  evidence  of  die 
lack  of  proper  education  or  of  absence  of  self-control.  He 
must  speak  in  calm  and  objective  accents  and  talk  about 
a dying  child  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  about  the 
pieces  inside  an  internal  combustion  engine.”  Today,  as 
we  argue  below.  Labour  faces  another  important  leader- 
ship test  Will  it  stand  up  for  justice? 

A second  test 

Justice  requires  judicial  discretion 

YET  ANOTHER  law  and  order  bill  comes  before  the 
Lords  today.  Readers  are  excused  if  they  feel  confused. 
The  Lords  were  debating  law  and  order  last  week  but 
that  was  the  Police  Bill,  which  would  place  on  a 
statutory  basis  the  right  of  chief  constables  to  authorise 
covert  bugging.  That  was  not  meant  to  be  controversial 
and  indeed  was  progressing  smoothly  until  liberals  — 
inside  and  outside  Parliament  — - spoke  out  This  week's 
bill  Is  specifically  meant  to  be  contentious.  The  Crime 
(Sentences)  Bill  was  designed  by  Michael  Howard  for 
multiple  nefarious  purposes:  an  undisguised  bid  for  the 
populist  vote:  a continuation  of  his  war  on  the  judiciary, 
first  launched  15  months  ago:  and  as  a bear  trap  for 
Labour.  Oppose  it  and  Labour  will  be  labelled  “soft  on 
crime”.  Accordingly.  Labour  abstained  In  the  Commons 
on  the  most  crucial  clauses:  three  separate  mandatory 
sentences  for  violence,  drugs  and  burglary  which  would 
end  Judicial  discretion  and  abolish  the  vital  principle  of 
adjusting  punishment  to  fit  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime.  A crucial  amendment  moved  in  the  Commons  by 
an  alliance  of  three  MPs  — a Liberal  Democrat,  a Welsh 
Nationalist,  and  a liberal  Conservative,  the  former 
Home  Office  Minister,  Peter  Lloyd  — which  would  have 
allowed  judges  to  depart  from  the  draconian  minima 
when  justice  demanded  it  fell  because  Labour  withheld 
its  support  Now  that  the  bill  has  reached  the  Lords, 
Labour  must  be  more  robust  Like  last  week,  the  Ghost 
of  Jack  will  hover  in  the  corridors.  But  like  last  week, 
labour’s  peers  should  ignore  Mr  Straw’s  injunctions 
and  Insist  on  civil  liberties  being  protected. 

Just  six  years  ago,  a ministerial  white  paper  rejected 
the  idea  of  an  American-styie  rigid  statutory  framework 
of  minimum  mandatory  sentences.  It  declared  it  would 
make  justice  more  difficult  to  achieve  and  could  result 
in  more  acquittals.  But  that  was  before  Michael  Howard 
reached  the  Home  Office.  Now  the  UK  is  being  even 
more  draconian  than  the  US,  replacing  America’s  two- 
strikes-and-you’re-out  with  a one-strike-and-out  life  sen- 
tence for  any  offender  who  commits  a second  serious 
violent  or  sexual  offence.  Drug  traffickers  will  get  a 
minimum  of  seven  years  fbr  a third  offence.  This  would 
be  entirely  reasonable  for  large-scale  traffickers  but  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  noted  last  year,  the  proposal 
■*will  simply  fill  our  prisons  with  addicts  who  sell  small 
quantities  to  support  their  own  addiction”.  The  prison 
population,  which  is  already  rising  by  LOOO  a month,  is 
due  to  reach  60,000  by  Easter  — a 50  par  cent  increase 
on  just  four  years  ago.  Even  the  Government  concedes 
the  Sentencing  Bill  would  add  another  KMXXL  but  the 
critics  of  this  new  “production  line  justice"  believe  it 
would  be  nearer  to  an  extra  30,000.  Justice,  as  even  the 
Tory  peers  noted  when  Howard’s  proposals  were  de- 
bated last  year,  demands  taking  into  account  Individual 
circumstances.  The  Conservative  legal  establishment — 
the  law  lord.  Lord  Donaldson,  and  former  Home  Office 
ministers  Lmtis  Carr,  Wlndlesham,  Carlisle,  Belstead  — 
all  lined  up  against  Howard’s  white  paper  last  year.  Will 
Labour  please  join  them  this  year. 
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The  Police  Bill: 
certificate  X 

MARY  HONEYBALL  (Let- 
ters, January  22)  la  right 
to  draw  attention  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Police  Bill  en- 
abling employers  to  ask  job 
applicants  for  a criminal  con- 
viction certificate,  but  the 
principal  issue  Is  not  with 
those  who  wiU  have  to  abide 
by  a code  erf- practice  to  obtain 
information. 

The  major  concern  is  that 
all  other  employers  win  be 
able  to  demand  a certificate 
from  aU  applicants.  They  will 
not  have  to  pay  attention  to  a 
code  of  practice,  nor  register 
with  the  Criminal  Records 

Agency,  nor  produce  a policy 
an  the  employment  of  ex-of- 
fenders, nor  train  staff  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Offenders 
Act  or  the  relevance  of  a con- 
viction to  toe  post  for  which 
they  are  recruiting,  nor  agree 
to  destroy  the  certificate  when 
it  has  served  Its  purpose. 

Hard-pressed  employers 
wlQ  thus  be  able  to  use  a cer- 
tificate revealing  even  a 
minor  conviction  as  a means 
of  short-listing,  without  con- 
sidering any  possible  positive 
characteristics  of  applicants. 
Robin  PencaveL 
9 Gross  Hands  Road, 

Pflning,  South  Gtos  BS12  3JB. 

Jubilee  line 

ISABEL  Hilton's  article  (The 
iceman's  lesson  for  the 
Northern  Line,  January  21)  is 
a magnificent  rewriting  of  his- 
tory. The  stray  of  the  Jubilee 
Line  Extension  is  not  about  a 
poititical/business  conspiracy 
but  rather  much  wasted  pub- 
lic-sector planning  combined 
with  lack  of  commitment. 

The  first  version,  in  toe 
1960s,  went  east  from,  the  City 
and  cut  south  to  Lewisham. 
The  GLC  version,  in  the  1970s, 
went  farther  east  to  Thames- 
mead.  Variants  by  London 
Transport,  in  the  1960s,  in- 
cluded north-east  alignments 
to  Ilford.  None  of  these 
schemes  was  built  because 
mm  could  obtain  funding. 

The  present  project  sup- 
ports the  South  Bank,  is  cru- 
cial to  the  Greenwich  Penin- 
sula, opens  up  Canning  Town, 
and  Unfcs  to  the  Chunnel 
station  at  Stratford,  as  well  as 
providing  vital  support  to  Ca- 
nary Wharf.  The  development 
of  Docklands  was  an  essential 
part  of  winning  this  invest- 
ment, but  it  also  took  a private 
developer’s  financial  commit- 
ment to  cut  through  30  years 
of  public  sector  prevarication. 
Eric  Sorensen. 

Chief  Executive, 

London  Docklands 
Development  Corporation. 

191  Marsh  Wall,  London  E14  9TJ. 


Lessons  in  philosophy 


EDWARD  de  Bono’s  atti- 
tude to  history  as  little 
more  than  worthless 
(Away  with  the  Gang  of 
Three,  January  25)  makes  one 
wonder  If  lie  has  made  any 
attempt  to  study  the  subject 
with  the  kind  of  critical  mind 
one  would  expect  from  such  a 
notable  thinker. 

Socrates  made  no  claims  to 
knowledge,  so  for  de  Bono  to 
state  that  he  “held  the  danger- 
ous belief  that  if  you  removed 
all  that  was  wrong,  yon  would 
be  left  with  what  was  right”  is 
a distortion  of  toe  Socratic 
method.  Socrates  attempted 
— and  frequently  succeeded: 
— to  show  that  people  who 
claimed  to  possess  knowl- 
edge, in  feet,  did  not  H3s  con- 
cern was  with  others  holding ; 
dangerous  beliefs  and  believ- 
ing thm  to  be  true.  His  ques- 
tioning, remember,  led  to  his 
execution  by  the  state  for 1 
such  subversive  thinking.  j 

Plato  carried  on  the  So-, 
cratic  tradition  of  question- 1 
fog  what  we  claim  to  be  true, 
and  stressed  the  value  that 1 
must  be  placed  on  reason  to  | 
attain  knowledge.  Perhaps 
the  attack  on  “backward  I 
thinking^'  should  be  aimed  at 
the  medieval  Church  which,  I 
largely  through  the  works  of 
St  Augustine,  hijacked  and 
distorted  Plato's  transcenden- 
talism to  fit  in  with  Christian, 
dogma,  while  casting  aside' 
his  emphasis  on  reason  — 
thus  ensuring  complete  con- 
trol of  knowledge  for  nearly 
LOOO  years.  It  was  only  the 


rediscovery  of  Aristotle’s  em- 
piridsntby  the  likes  of  more 
open-minded  Muslim  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Avenues,  that 
forced  the  Western  world  to 
mmff  out  of  its  dark  sfagfl 
De  Bono's  remark  that  the 
Renaissance  “never  encour- 
aged innovation  or  design  but 
believed  that  truth  was 
enough”  is  bizarre.  Are  we  to 
say  that  Galileo,  Newton, 

I Frauds  Bacon,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Copernicus,  Kepler  or 
Descartes  were  not  innova- 
tors? Surely  the  Renaissance 
1 Is  a prime  example  of  how  we 
should  progress:  by  both 
■learning  from  the  past  and 
using  this  invaluable  knowl- 
edge to  head  into  the  future. 
Roy  Jackson. 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
University  of  Kent  at 
Canterbury. 

68  Str&igbtsmouth. 

London  SE20  SLD. 

DR  DE  BONO  Implores  us 
to  stop  looking  back  to 
the  fpflf-Mnga  of  some  of  the 
great  philosophers  as  they 
show  rally  how  to  engage  in 
adversarial  battle  -without^ 
pointing  the  way  to  a s abxtfdn 
to  any  of  the  most,  intractable 
problems  that  perennially  be- 
devil toe  planet  Yet  the  An- 
cient Greeks,  and  others 
since,  have  served  to  remind 
us  that  truth  is  not  vested 
solely  in  the  ruling  hierarchy 
of  the  day,  and  no  amount  of 
parallel  or  constructive  think- 
ing win  serve  to  alter  the 
status  quo.  which  has  too 


often  only  been  achieved  by 
argument  and  the  regretful, 
but  necessary,  use  of  force. 

We  are  asked  to  consider 
opening  up  the  minds  of  our . 
children,  for  whom  literacy 
and  numeracy  should  be  but  a 
i basis  on  which  they  can  learn 
to  broaden  their  horizons  as 
they  engage  In  these  revolu- 
tionary thought  processes. 

It  is  surely  tilting  at  wind- 
I mills  to  expect  a sophisticated 
society  that  has  built  its  sue-, 
cesses  on  an  attachment  to 
truth,  however,  more  often . 
honoured  in  toe  breach,  to 
disengage  from  further  at-  i 
tempts  at  addressing  major 
difficulties  by  reasoned  de- 
bate. In  feet,  we  should  be'  em- 
phasising the  importance  of 
tolerance  in  discussion  whilst 
accepting  that  answers  may' 
remain  as  elusive  as  ever. 

W R Jackson. 

5 St  John  Street 
Mansfield,  * 

Notts  NG2  7QD. 

EDWARD  de  Bono  did  not 
originate  lateral  thinking 
itself  but  only  the  phrase.  Lat- 
eral thmtong  was  identified 
in  Sufi  work  centuries  ago  as 
“the  step  sideways”,  and  was 
originated  by  the  first  inven- 
tor — perhaps  whoever  saw  a 
connection  between  flint 
edges  and*  dismantiing  ani- 
mals, or  between  a big  leaf 
and  keeping  dry. 

Brooke  Harvey. 

Glanluoe,  Mill  Road, 

North  End, 

Dunmow,  Essex  CMS  3PE. 


Why  we  need  to  keep  the 
General  Household  Survey 

DENNIS  Roberts's  letter  I could  say  the  sai 
regarding  the  suspension  Roberts  says  the  Ol 


of  the  General  Household  Sur- 
vey (January  24)  does  little  to 
dispel  the  impression  that  the 
social  research  community, 
for  from  bring-consulted,  has 
simply  been  presented  with,  a 
fait  accompli  by  government 
and  invited  to  accept  it 
Tv>  n certain  extent  the 
GH&  is  the  victim  of  its  own 
success.  Fifteen  years  ago,  its 

mafn-pmipdaewas  to- provide 
. Whitehall  departments  with 


dqwxtoientsbave  now  devel- 
oped more  specialised-  sur- 1 
veys.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  unique  scope  of  the 
GHS  ■ — its  quality  and  regu- 
larity, and  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  its  data  have  en- 
sured it  Is  a crucial  resource 
for  social  researchers  outside 
government  To  say  that  simi- 
lar data  is  available  from 
other  sources  - is 
disingenuous. 

This  is  not  a trivial  matter. 
In  the  past  month,  I have  car- 
ried out  two  pieces  of 
research  for  a govemment- 
iundeft organisation:  one  con- 
cerned a research  Innovation 
which  might  mean  significant 
efficiency  savings;  toe  other  a 
crucial  area  of  social  policy. 
Both  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  access  to  up-to- 
date  GHS  data.  Many  other 
professional  researchers 
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could  say  the  same.  Mi, 
Roberts  says  the  Office  .for 
National  Statistics  received 
no  “strong’’  arguments 

against  the  suspenslom'jabttt 

ever,  I know  tbat.s&RuSjt 
prominent  organisations' wad 
researchers  maderepretelfc 
tions  in  the  strongest 
being  critical  both  of  the  sus- 
pension and  of -toe  consult#, 
tion  that aooampahied  it. 

Iain  Noble. 

Hound  Dog  Research,  v 
60a  St  John’s  Grove,  ~ :r 
Ixmdpn  N19  SRP.  - f 

Protest  vote 

■■■HE  Labour  spokesmen 
I who  told  you  that  tbs  party 
voted  against  new  lawa-,dn 
“trespassory  assembly** 
(Judges  back  tough  curbs  ® 
peaceful  protest  rights,  Janu- 
ary 24)  is  being  dlsingemxws. 
The  Labour  Party  abstained  to 
the  final  vote  on  the  1994  Crim- 
inal Justice  Bill,  which  botf 
tamed  the  new  laws,  with  only 
a minority  of  backbench  rebels 
voting  against  In  an  interview 
wife,  me  at  the  time.  Tiny 
Blair  said:  “You  never  satisfy 
people ...  I do  not  believe  toat 
Labour  policy  should  be  deter 
mined  by  lobby  groups  of 
whatever  sort” 

Steve  Platt  - 
46  Tufnefl  Park  Road, 

London  N7QDT.  .i'i-S- 
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A ticket  to  ride 

OVERCHARGING  one  in  10 
British  Rail  customers  by 
an  average  of  £24  a ticket  is 
bad  hews  (Rail  ticket  ‘spies'  to 
check  on  prices’,  January  23) 
but  this  Is  simply  toe  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  We  found  that  on 
lines  where  competition  ex- 
isted, the  rail  companies  in- 
vestigated were  guilty  of  over- 
charging in  up  te  a staggering 
nine  eases  oat  of  10  — a 
rather  more  ..depressing 
picture. 

As  toe  pioneers  of  mystery 


I shopping,  we  were  intrigued 
to  see  how  John  Swift  the  Rail 

| Regulator,  Intends  to  adopt 
this  practice  to  check  informa- 
tion on  fores.  While  such  an 
investigation  is  welcome,  isn't 
it  rather  putting  toe  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  to  reject  propos- 
als for  a separate  ticketing 
agency  and  then  match  the 
problem  to  the  solution? 
Which?  would,  never  use  mys- 
tery shopping  in  this  way. 

. Shnila  McKechnie. 

Director, 

Consumers’ Association, 
2Marylebone  Road, 

London NW1 4DF. 


By  land  and  sea 

“THERE  is  an  easy  answer  to 
I the  funding  of  speed  cam- 
eras (Leader,  January  23).  Gov- 
ernment should  treat  part  of 
the  flue  income  as  an  adminis- 
trative charge  and  repay  local 
councils  and  police  forces  for 
their  work.  Reducing  accidents 
is  a team  effort;  the  key  play- 
ers should  be  rewarded  for  the 
part  they  play. 

Robert  Gifford. 

Executive  Director, 
Parliamentary  Advisory 
Coundl  for  Transport  Safety. 

St  Thomas’s  Hospital, 

Lambeth  Palace  Road, 

London  SE1  TEH. 


V (January  24)  of  the  King  of 
Spain’s  piddly  little  pleasure 
launch  provides  toe  most  con- 
vincing argument  yet  ad- 
vanced for  building  an  even 
more  splendid  Britannia  H. 
Roger  Macbin. 

Flat  4,  Tudor  Court, 

63  Earls  Avenue, 

Folkestone,  Kent  CT202HA:  - 


WAXHAM,  NORFOLK:  We 
watched  it  quartering  toe 
fields  at  some  distance  and 
willed  it  to  come  nearer,  but 
you  seldom  see  barn  owls  be- 
fore they  see  you,  nor  do  they 
often  make  a dose  approach. 
It  was  probably  the  cold  ; 
weather  that  made  this  one 
behave  a typically,  driving  it  I 
to  hunt  at  midday  and  cans- 
tog  it  to  shed  its  customary  I 
caution.  As  it  floated  past  at 
only  a few  metres  range,  we 
could  pick  out  not  only  the 
i most  characteristic  features 
— the  moth-like  softness  - of 
the  flight,  the  spectral  pale  of 
the  breast  and  underwing, 
then  the  white  heart-shaped 
fecial  disc  — but  finer  details, 
like  a ginger  half-collar  and 
i the  dark  line  that  runs  as  a 
tear-stain  between  bill  and 
I eye.  Beneath  the  apparent  ef- 
fortlessness *of  its  hunting, 
technique,  there  was  no 
i doubting  the  bird’s,  precis  km 
I and  focus.  Yetjwe  still  thought 
pt  a rathpr  fqribrn  exercise, 

I since  icy  winds  whipping  off 
, the  North  Sea  had blasted  the 
I ground  to  ah  Iran  crust.  It  j 


was  hard  to  believe  any  small 
mammal  would  be  abroad  in 
such  conditions.  However, 
after  hovering  briefly,  the  owl . 
suddenly  settled  amongst  the 
dune  grasses,  and,  when  it 
relaunched  itself  there  was  a 
vole  in  Its  daws.  Following  a 
short  flight  it  landed  agaixrto 
eat  toe  Normally,  bmn 
owls'  swallow  their  prey 
whole,  hut  perhaps  this  b%d 
wished  to  speed  the  process  of 
digestion  by  dismembering 
the  carcass.  Just  a minute 
later,  and  it  was  off  once 
more.  AD  we  could  find  at  the 
vacated  spot  were  a few  drops 
of  blood  and  a still-warm 
'stomach  of  half-digested 
grass.  British  barn  owls  are 
at  toe  northernmost  limit  qf 
their  transcontinental  range, 
but  they  * seldom  migrate  ih 
winter  to  lower  latitudes. 
This  puts  them  at  risk  in 
harsh  conditions,  and,  as  it 
drifted  away,  we  wondered 
how  aften  this  owl  must  eatin 
thaselefoperatures,  and  when- 
it  might  find  that  next  critical 


MARK  COCKER 


My  secret  life  with  the  fragrant  iadies 


Endpioce 


Roy  Hattersley 


I THINK  that  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  run  away 
with  an  assistant  from  the 
cosmetics  department  in 
Cole  Brothers  of  Sheffield,  a 
branch  of  the  John  Lewis 
Partnership  and,  therefore, 
never  knowingly  undersold. 

When  I was  17, 1 had  three 
ambitions  — to  become  a 
Labour  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  see  Sheffield 
Wednesday  win  the  cap  and 
to  drive  off  to  Scarborough 
(or  some  equally  exotic  loca- 
tion) with  one  of  the  svelte 
young  ladies  whose  work- 
place could  he  smelt  from  20 
yards  outside  the  depart- 
ment store  door. 

My  less  ambitious  friends 
were  satisfied  with  hopes  of 
Boots.  But  I always  aspired 
to  Coles,  upmarket  and, 
then,  just  across  the  road. 
Two  of  the  aspirations  hav- 
ing been  realised  (if  you 


count  the  Coca  Cola  as  a real 
cap),  it  seems  a shame  not  to 
make  a clean  sweep. 

Admittedly,  a couple  of  ob- 
stacles. which  did  not  stand 
in  my  way  40  years  ago,  now 
block  my  path,  I have,  for  ex- 
ample, given  up  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  journey  by  motorcy- 
cle. But,  as  Edward  Kennedy 
once  said  — uncharacteristi- 
cally and  in  quite  a different 
context  — the  dream  does 
not  fade,  it  abides. 

It  was  revived  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  as  I was  making 
my  prosaic,  middle-aged  way 
towards  the  carpets  on  the 
second  floor.  There  they  all 
stood,  looking  — and,  as  far 
as  I could  make  out,  behaving 
— Just  as  they  looked  and  be- 
haved when  1 was  in  the  sixth, 
form  of  the  Sheffield  City 
Grammar  School  — hair 
pulled  tight  and  twisted  into 
a bun  at  the  back  iff  the  neck, 
gleaming  patent  leather  high- 
heeled  Shoes,  emphatic  make- 
up and  an  air  of  detached  so- 
phistication which  once 
made  a prefect  and  cricket 
captain  catch  his  breath. 

They  were  still  dabbing 


samples  of  scent  — still 
catted  perfume  — on  .the 
wrists  of  portly  ladles  from 
the  outer  suburbs.  For  a 
second,  I wondered  if  they 
were  the  same  objects  of 'de- 
sire  after  whom  X lusted  in 
my  youth,,  kept  eternally 
young  by  constant  and  close 

proximity  to  toilet  water.  — 
In  feet  toe  miracle  — or1 
aberration  as  some  people 

WOUld  Call  it  — was  taking 
place  Inside  my  head,  not  be- 
hind the  counter.  There  are 
periods  in  my  life  — scat- 
tered in  random  over  the 
years  — which  now  seem  as 
if  they  were  bathed  in  sun- 
light from  start  to  «***»,  Ert 
In  Arcadia  ego,  several  times. 
The  visits  did  not  include 
the  great  turning  points  in 
my  life,  which  only  mni»>  m» 
feel  the  chill  wind  of  remem- 
bered anxiety.  Would  I get  a 
degree,  a seat  in  parliament, 
a place  in  the  Cabinet?  But 
toe  anxious  years*  were  inter- 
rupted by  half  a dozen  peri- 
ods of  quiet  contentment, 
when  aU  the  geese  seemed 
swans.  Christmas  i960 
stands,  for  no  .particular 


reason,  at  the  centre  of  a 
golden  glow.  Thai  year  £ even 
enjoyed  working  as  a tempo- 
rary postman.  It  rained  al- 
most every  morning,  but  on  , 
Christmas  Eve,  toe  sound  of 
a brass  band  practising  its 
carols  was  blown  across  the 
Windy  hilTs  of  South  ‘Sjpprk- 
shire-  And  1 delivered  aregis- 
tered  letter  to  Cyritf  Turton, 
toe  Sheffield  Wednesday  cen- 
tre-half. Thai  in  itself,  made 
my  day. 

That  year  — give  or  take 
six  months  from  New  Year's 
Day — Len  Hutton  scored  his 
hundredth.  100.  He  was  at  the 
Oval  and  I was  walking  over 
the  three  great  peaks  of 
North  Yorkshire .—  inglebor- 
ough,  Whernaide  and  Pen- 
nyghenti  On  toe  day  of  my 
interview  at  Birmingham 
University's  history  depart- 
ment, I arrived  In  toe  city  an  | 
hour  early  and,  kicking  my 
hed$.frt  toe  art  gallery,  1 was] 
suddenly  confronted  with  Ep-  j 
stein’s  Lucifer.  It  made  sense 
of  Paradise  Lost,  Book  One,  I 
toe  black  hole  in  my  A4evel  | 
syllabus.  An  elderly  Marine  I 
sergeant  at  the  Royal  Navy  i 


recruiting  office  persuaded 
me  rift  to  write  “Fleet  Air 
Arm”,  -oh  my  National  Ser- 
-riceWpapers.  “Do  you  know 
wbatihey  do?”  Jie  asked,  imi- 
tating waves  with  his  bands.' 
■J  Harold  Woolhouse  and  , I 
wore  too  late.ta  get  into  the 
Halle  concert at the  City  Hah, 
But  we  queued  for  toe  gallery 
at  toe  Lyceum  Theatre  and 
we  saw  Michael  -Deruaisott 
and  Lacy  Gray  in  The  Bed.  A 
month  earlier,.  .1  had  sat  at 
toe  back  of  the  stalls  fbr  Don- 
ald Wooffifs  touring  King 
Lear.  But  it  ,was  The  Bed  — 
being  , originally  French  and 
still  sophisticated  to  transla- 
tion — which  made  me  feel 
that  Ihad'grown  up  last  ' 

That  was,  I thiWfay  the  Jast- 
fofi  year  for  bsdfra  centMry 
during  which  f lived  in  the 
present  and  enjoyed  what 
was  happening  af  the  time. 
After  that,  too  many  todays 
were  Spent  worrying  about 
tomorrow.  Milton,  called’  It 
“scorning  delights  to  live  la- 
borious days”. 

Fame  was  not  my  spur.  1 
was  part  . of  that  generation 
which  thought  that  It  had  a 


duty  not  to  fell  our  parents, 
the  education  committees 
that  had  paid  oar  grants,  arid 
toe  society  which  had  given 
us  a chance  which  had  been 
denied  .to  our  parents.  We 
could  not  be  sidetracked  by 
frivolity.  But  that  was  riot 
why  I neyerspoke  to  one  of 
toe  assistants  in  the  cosmet- 
ics department  at  Coles.  They 
were  an  ambition  before  I 
took  ambition  seriously-  - 
I certainly  wanted  to  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament  but  It 
was  iuat  the  dream  . that 
replaced  the  dream  about 
opening  toe  batting'foir  Enjj5-  - 
land  and  Yorkshire.  Wfed^es- 
day  at  Wembley  sebmSd  - 

biSro«gjh?^^peak«  "sSr 
nduricing,  “RoyHatteraley  to 
Come  to  toe  home  dressing 
room-  atonce  and  bring  his 
hoots  with  him”.  After  that, 
life  became  earnest:  ’ r 
Now  I have  returned  to  mf 
old  feckless  ways,  but  not,  1 
fear,-,  to . toe  ladies  of  Coles 
cosmetics  department  Since 
they  nxake  me  feel  17.  they 

artrfertoooldfor  me.  . 


^ ^uanfan  Monday  January  27 1997 


Do  we  really  want 
more  US  decadence? 


tion  that  government  Is  the  culture.  American  politicians 
problem  and  free  markets  the  are  powerless  to  regulate  the 
solution.  When  asked  about  economy,  instead  they  peddle 
human  fights,  80  per  cent  of  a trivial  or  poisonous  politics 


them  rank  the  right  to  decent 
medical  care  over  all  civU  and 
personal  liberties.  Britons  do 


of  fhmily  values  and  mass 
incarceration. 

We  should  look  to  Europe 


not  have  American  attitudes  and  beyond  for  policies  that 
to  mobility.  A recant  survey  yoke  the  imperatives  of  the 
found  that  British  workers  market  economy  to  the  needs 
are  about  25  times  less  likely  of  society.  The  current  Dutch 


to  consider  moving  to  another 
part  of  the  country  to  earn 


experiment  — which  has 
made  labour  markets  more 


Commentary 


John 

Gray 


war  wor.ld  **  decliningly  the  Atlantic.  Nor  has  the  adults  live  within  five  1 
competitive.  Few  Europeans  Thatcher  ite  romance  with  of  where  they  were  bom. 
deny  that  this  model  needs  America  been  much  recipro-  Unlike  the  American  elec- 
fundamental  reform.  They  catedL  In  Washington  the  sug*  t orate,  British  voters  ca 


more  money  or  to  find  a job  flexible,  paid  people  without 
than  their  American  counter-  work  a minimum  wage  to 
parts.  Over  half  of  British  help  make  public  places  safer; 
adults  live  within  five  mfl£$  and  produced  a lower  rate  of 


unemployment  than  low-wage 
Britain  without  compromis- 


tiuiuauiruuu  i eiui  in.  a ney  auea.  m nasmsgim  me  sag-  torate.  British  voters  cannot  ing  basic  standards  of  welfare 
know  they  must  make  their  gestiort  that  Britain  might  be  persuaded  to  give  up  on  provision  — merits  our  dose 
welfare  policies  and  labour  someday  cut  loose  from  the  state  as  an  institution  that  attention.  The  Australian 


markets  more  flexible.  Yet  oo  Europe  to  link  up  with  the  US  has  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
European  thinks  of  copying  evokes  incredulous  contempt  tect  them  from  the  worst 
American  policies.  A society  It  is  a symptom  of  the  term!-  risks.  Along  with  every  other 
in  which  widening  economic  nal  unreality  that  pervades  European  government. 


ZERO  TOLERANCE,  ^^ISTSSSSS.  SeUS^Tsrtto 

workfare,  negative  Europe  is  mcUnpd  tn  emulate,  resurface  after  the  general 
campaigning  by  politl-  The  Brazilianised  America  election.  When  for 

„ Is 11  Jnst  that  free-market  policies  have  the  Conservative  leadership 

QrU^t..the^- re?ePt  created,  in  which  people  are  compete  in  flirting  with  the 
themes  m British  political  de-  not  so  much  divided  by  race  fantasy  of  British  withdrawal 
“Tt*311  HF£or^s  from  A1*  as  segregated  racially  by  from  the  EU  we  may  be  sure 
United  States?  Or  do  they  sig-  class,  is  neither  admired  nor  that  the  Tories  are  in  for  a 
« a Americanisa-  envied  in  Europe.  It  is  feared,  long  spell  in  opposition, 

turn  of  British  politics  and  America  today  is  not  a source  Americo-centrlsm  is  not  a 
culture?  Seventy  years  ago,  of  inspiration  for  Europeans,  peculiar  aberration  of  the 
Paul  Valery  wrote  that  ft  is  a warning  to  be  heeded.  Tory  right  It  spans  much  of 
Europe  aspired  to  be  ruled  by  Except,  of  course,  in  Brit-  the  political  spectrum  in  Brit- 
an American  commission,  aln.  For  the  Dast  18  Years  we  ain.  It  is  found  among  left  lib- 


European  government. 

Labour  in  power  will  have  the 
i - 1 i hr.  uit  UHU31VU  v*  a lour  i hal’d  task  of  managing  an  In- 
twined  is  not  a model  that  any  I caUy  altered  British  relation-  [ evitable  collision  between  In- 


has  the  responsibility  to  pro-  scheme  enabling  single 
tect  them  from  the  worst  parents  to  enter  the  labour 
risks.  Along  with  every  other  market,  mentioned  by  Tony 


and  racial  inequalities  have  thinking  on  the  Tory  right 
become  hopelessly  inter-  that  the  delusion  of  a radi- 


al air  in  Holland  last  week,  is 
not  a sop  to  familial  funda- 
mentalism; it  is  a way  of ; 


of  the  states  of  continental  ship  with  the  US  seems  set  to  sistent  political  demands  for  eluded  from  work  — one  m 


Europe  is  inclined  to  emulate,  resurface  after  the  general 
The  Brazilianised  America  election.  When  rwnriiffoh’g  for 
that  free-market  policies  have  foe  r.nnservativp  leadership 
created,  in  which  people  are  compete  in  flirting  with  the 
not  so  much  divided  by  race  fantasy  of  British  withdrawal 
as  segregated  racially  by  from  the  EU  we  may  be  sine 


America  today  is  not  a source  Americo-centrism  is  not  a 
of  inspiration  for  Europeans,  peculiar  aberration  of  the 


raui  vaiery  wrote  that  ft  is  a warning  to  be  heeded.  Tory  right  It  spans  much  of 
Europe  aspired  to  be  ruled  by  Except,  of  course,  in  Brit-  the  political  spectrum  in  Brit- 
an American  commission,  aln.  For  the  past  18  years  we  am  it  is  found  among  left  lih- 
Not  knowing  how  to  rid  itself  have  been  ruled  by  a party  aB  erals  who  imagine  that  the 
of  its  history,  it  sought  to  be  of  whose  inspiration  comes  cure  for  our  ills  is  a written 
relieved  of  It  by  being  ruled  from  the  US.  What  was  That,  constitution  and  an  American 
by  a country  that  had  none,  cherism,  if  it  was  not  the  pro-  culture  of  rights.  It  is  ex- 


better public  services  and  fis- 1 five  households  today  — back 

I into  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. In  Asia  Singapore’s  poli- 
cies for  state-administered 
ponsioriQ  that  are  owned  as 
personal  property  demon- 
strate that  government  can 
have  a decisive  role  in  hack- 
ing individual  aspirations. 

In  the  US.  deregulated  mar- 
kets have  been  promoted  at 


American 
politicians  peddle  a 
trivial  or  poisonous 
politics  of  family 
values  and  mass 
incarceration 


Despairing  of  ever  solving  its  ject  of  Americanising  Brit- 
problems.  Europe  longed  for  ain?  To  be  sure,  there  were 


culture  of  rights.  It  is  ex- 1 cal  constraints  that  In  any 


pressed  by  some  in  New 
Labour  who  think  that  the 


American  happiness  to  be  im-  always  absurdities  in  the  new  policies  and  strategies  of  Clin-  des  aim  to  couple  economic 


near  future  are  immovable.  ing  century  the  European 

It  can  only  do  so  if  Its  poli-  project  will  be  to  construct  a 


posed  upon  ft. 

Valery's  observation  is 
strikingly  untrue  of  Europe 
today.  There  Is  a growing  per- 
ception that  the  social  and 
economic  model  on  which 
postwar  European  prosperity 
was  founded  is  not  working. 
It  has  not  solved  mag;  unem- 
ployment, and  in  a post  cold- 


right’s  American  cult.  It  ton’s  New  Democrats  can  be  success  with  social  cohesion, 
seemed  not  to  occur  to  That-  transferred  to  post-Thatcher-  In  the  US  economic  darwin- 
cherites  to  ask  why  many  of  ite  Britain.  The  truth  Is  that  Ism  and  cultural  fundamen- 


cles  aim  to  couple  economic  dynamic  market  economy 
success  with  social  cohesion,  that  is  friendly  to  vital  human 
In  the  US  economic  darwin-  needs.  We  should  decouple 
Ism  and  cultural  fundamen-  ourselves  from  America’s  fail- 


the  signs  of  contemporary  even  after  nearly  two  decades 
decadence  against  which  they  of  rule  by  the  new  right,  Brit- 
tuiminated  — the  weakness  of  ain  resembles  other  European 
the  family,  the  breakdown  of  countries  more  than  ft  does 
law  and  order,  political  cor-  the  US. 


even  after  nearly  two  decades  faiism  go  together.  Productiv-  ing  political  culture  and  join 


t,  Brit-  rty  and  dividends  have  been  our  partners  in  shaping  that  I Thomas  Rain  bo  rough.  After 


redness  — were  so  much 
more  palpably  extreme  across 


British  voters  do  not  share 
with  Americans  the  convic- 


raised  by  treating  families  European  ftiture. 
and  communities  as  unproflt- 

able  overheads.  Business  effl-  John  Gray  is  Professor  of 
dency  has  been  promoted.  Politics  at  the  University  of 
but  at  the  cost  of  a coherent  Oxford 


John  Hooper 


I have  often  wondered 
whether  there  is  not  a gap 
in  the  marketfor  a book 
about  those  words  which 
exist  in  one  language  but  in 
no  other — or  which,  if  they 
do  exist  In  another,  have 
kad  to  be  imported  into  it. 

There  is  schadenfreude  in 
German;  duende,  which  is 
Spsajsh  for  the  sort  of  tran- 
scendental Inspiration  that 
moves  flamenco  perform- 
ers; and  saudade,  which  Is 
Portuguese  for  the  kind  of 
melancholic  yearning 
which  goes  with  foggy, 
rocky  Atlantic  coastlines. 

French  has  a number  of 
such  words:  chic,  verve,  and 
Han,  for  a start. 

Italian  offers  a rare  exam- 
ple of  the  reverse:  there  is  a 
word  which  does  not  exist 
in  Italian,  but  which  does 
exists  in  every  other  Ian- 
guage — or  at  least  every 
other  i have  studied.  In 
English  it  is  “hangover”. 

What  makes  it — or  rather, 
the  lackofit — all  the  more 
remarkable  is  that  we  are 
not  dealing  here  with  some 
abstract  notion  like  verve, 
but  something  that  is  all  too 
uncomfortably  perceptible 
to  the  senses.  Bilingual  dic- 
tionaries do  their  best  to 
convey  the  notion  to  Ital- 
ians by  alluding  to  the pos- 
tumi  di  una  sbomia  or 
“after-effects  of  a binge”. 

Which  is  not  qnite  correct: 
as  any  experienced  drinker 
will  assure  you,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  end  up 
with  a hangover  without 
ever  getting  drank  if  you 
consume  at  a moderate  rate 
over  a long  period.  Ask  any- 
one who  has  ever  been  to  a 
French  wedding. 

One  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  seven 
centuries  or  so  that  the  Ital- 
ian language  has  existed,  so 

Are  middle-class  mothers  powerless  to  resist  their  children’s  demands  for  fashion-foods?  Can 
^tS?feufor^lSi^has  poorer  parents  even  afford  to?  Anne  Karpf  fears  the  worst:  a bloated  army  of  all-powerful  kids 

word  to  describe  them. 

It  would  not  be  suprising.  ■ ■ H JP  ■ ■ 

ssest  Battle  of  the  Coco  Pods 

those  whose  religion  does 

not  actually  forbid  alcohoL  ■ 

An  Italian  friend  who  was 
brought  up  In  London,  bnt 

returned  to  her  native  mm  ^VE’VE  had  ai 

country  to  study  for  a V AH  K national  panic 

degree,  said  the  thing  that  VIIV  about  the 

she  found  most  difficult  to  HW  safety  of  food, 

cope  with  was  that,  at  some  mm  and  one  about  I 

of  the  student  parties  she 
was  invited  to.  there  was  no 
alcohol  at  alL  Not  even  a 
glass  of  wine  or  a bottle  of 
beer  with  which  to  unwind. 

She  told  ns  this  not  long 
before  we  went  to  her  place 
for  New  Year's  Eve.  There 
was  as  much  drink  there  as 
anyone  could  want  or  need. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  her 
young  married  friends 
sipped  at  it  uninterestedly, 
reserving  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  food  which  they  con- 
sumed in  quantity  and  with 
gusto,  amid  much  excited 
comment.  Between  mid- 
night and  one  am,  most  of 
them  slipped  away — as 
sober  as  when  they  had 
arrived. 

Italians  drink  wine  with 
their  food,  to  be  sure.  But  it 
is  a suprisingly  unimpor- 
tant accessory.  In  Roman 
restaurants,  the  standard 
practice  is  for  waiters  to 
shoot  a peremptory  rosso  o 
bianco?”  at  yon  the  moment 
yousltdown.  The  sugges- 
tion that  you  might  like  to 
decide  what  you  are  going 
to  eat  first,  then  select  a 
wine  to  go  with  it,  will  usu- 
ally be  greeted  with  a “suit 
yourself”  shrug,  and  then  a 
lot  of  elaborate  searching 
for  a grime-encrusted  plas- 
tic folder  that  lists  a half  a 
dozen  wines  the  restaurant 
no  longer  stocks. 
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Giving  power 
back  to  the  rich 
after  350  years 


Paul  Foot 


controlled  parliament  denied 
the  vote  to  such  subversives. 
They  waited  20  years  until  the 
government  was  secure  in  the 
hands  of  two  rich-men’s  par- 
ties, Tory  and  Liberal.  Even 

then  the  vote  was  conceded 

gingerly,  drip  by  drip,  over 
another  half  century.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Labour  Party  to 
represent  the  trade  unions, 
and  "to  secure  for  the  work- 


bringing  some  of  those  ex-  ers  the  full  fruits  uf  their 


I HOPE  the  playwright 
Caryl  Churchill  will  not 
mind  me  pointing  out  that 
by  far  the  most  exciting  act  in 
her  play  Light  Shining  In 
Buckinghamshire,  currently 
revived  at  the  Cottesloe 
Theatre,  was  not  written  by 
her.  It  was  not  written  by 
anyone.  It  was  an  argument 


industry-"  seemed  like  Ire- 
ton’s  nightmare  come  true. 

Here  was  the  prospect  of 
democracy  extending  from 
politics  lo  economics,  from 
parliament  into  the  real  bas- 
tions or  oligarchy  and  hierar- 
chy — the  bunkers  of  the  rich. 
Despite  the  lamentable  fail- 
ure of  Labour  governments 
this  century  to  penetrate 


file  price  of  desolating  soci-  Cromwell’s  army  350  years 
ety.  That  American  model  has  ago.  The  council  was  debating 
little  to  teach  anyone  about  the  form  of  government 
how  economic  efficiency  and  which  should  be  set  up  after 
social  cohesion  can  be  made  parliament’s  victory  over  the 
to  work  together.  In  the  com-  King.  Most  of  the  soldiers' 
ing  century  the  European  representatives  argued  for  a 
project  will  be  to  construct  a new  democracy  in  which  all 


in  the  general  council  of  those  bunkers,  their  leaders 
Cromwell’s  army  350  years  were  mostly  committed  to  the 


idea  that  they  were  in  charge. 
Their  political  power,  which 
derived  from  the  ballot  box. 
brought  with  it,  they  be- 
lieved. a measure  or  econotnic 
power  as  well. 

They  might  not  want  to  dic- 


men  voted.  "Every  man  that  tate  to  the  rich,  but  they  at 


is  to  live  under  a government 
ought  first  by  his  own  consent 
to  put  himself  under  that  gov- 
ernment," said  Colonel 


I HAVE  heard  various  ex- 
planations for  the  Ital- 
ians' lack  of  Interest  In 
alcohol.  One  is  that  they  are 
so  extrovert  they  do  not 
need  it  to  shed  their  inhibi- 
tions. Another  is  that,  on 
the  contrary , they  are  so 
conscious  of  what  other 
people  think  of  them,  they 
dare  not  lose  control  for  a 
second.  Paradoxically,  I 
suspect  there  is  troth  in 
both  suggestions.  But  I also 
rhhik  it  has  somethingto  do 
with  their  instinctive  mod- 
eration; that  it  is  of  a piece 
with  the  Italian  fondness 
for  compromise  and  dislike 

of  anything  exaggerated, 
outrageous  or  brash. 

Only  in  Italy,  I suspect, 
could  you  expect  to  sell  a 

liquor  with  the  ads  cor* 

rently  being  used  to  win 

over  consumers  to  that  ac- 
idly yellow  hootch,  Strega. 
They  showa  dear  white- 
haired  old.  lady  with  the  slo*. 
gan:  “I  drink  sparingly.  I 
drink  well.  I drink  Strega”. 
Imagine  it  In  Britain:  a 
retired  major  saying,  “I 
rarely  have  more  than  a 
dram.  But  I make  sure  it's 
j&B.”  Sales  would  plunge. 


WE’VE  had  a 
national  panic 
about  the 
safety  of  food, 
and  one  about 
the  safety  of  children,  so  it 
was  never  going  to  be  long 
before  they  conjoined  to  pro- 
duce a national  panic  about 
children  and  food.  It  duly  ar- 
rived last  week  with  the  publi- 
cation of  a new  study  carried 
out  for  the  Cancer  Research 
Campaign,  which  claimed 
that  today’s  children  run  a 
greater  risk  of  cancer  because 
they  refuse  to  eat  vegetables. 

The  proposed  solution  was 
novel:  since  children  relish 
the  various  flavourings  added 
to  crisps,  why  not  add  them  to 
frozen  vegetables  to  produce 
prawn-cocktail  flavoured  car- 
rots, or  roast-beefand-mus- 
tard  flavoured  broccoli.  It 
may  be  a brave  new  world, 
but  few  the  food  manufactur- 
ers It’s  also  a rewarding  one. 

Of  course  this  isn’t  the  first 
panic  about  children  and  food: 
remember  the  recent  apple 
scare,  the  carrot  one,  and  the 
babymilk  panic  (currently 
reprised)?  But  previous  bursts 
of  public  anxiety  were  con- 
fined to  Britain,  and  this  is 
Enro-wide.  There  was  recent 
alarm  in  France,  for  example, 
when  McDonalds  announced 
that  its  Romans  city  branch 
was  laying  on  a free  bus  sec- , 
vice  to  shuttle  out-of-town  (y-  j 
cee  schoolchildren  in  for  un  \ 
quick  Big  Mac  during  their 
lunch  hour.  And  an  Italian 
survey  recently  found  that, 
Veal  aside,  Italian  children's 
food  preferences  are  just  as 
restricted  as  their  British 
counterparts.  That  vaunted, 
feted  Mediterranean  diet  is,  it 
seems,  being  junked. 

Although  the  current  anxi- 1 
ety  has  a broader,  more  sym- 
bolic dimension,  contempo- 
rary kids  certainly  have  I 
refined  the  art  of  faddlsm. 
There’s  (me  family  where  foe  1 
older  child  will  only  eat  bow- 
shaped  pasta,  and  the  younger 
refuses  any  but  twirl-shapes  I 
(the  despairing  mother  is  now 
alternating  the  two).  Hearing 
such  tales  I used  to  feel  com- 
placent: my  children  have 
never  eaten  a single  spoonful 
of  commercially  prepared 
baby  food  and  have  been  fed 

exclusively  on  a wide  range  of 

fresh,  home-made  meals.  Nu- 
tritionally, I belong  with  the 
angels.  But  alas,  their  adven- 
turousness with  food  hasn't 
lasted,  and  my -seven-year-old 
(despite  packed  lunches)  is  a 
new  recruit  to  the  faddist 
ranks.  What's  more,  inevita- 
bly, as  a result  of  my  zeal,  her 
unattainable  object  of  desire 
is  a chicken  nugget. 

But  our  children’s  prefer- 
ences and  our  anxiety  over 


a parent  to  buy  them  a food 


all,  he  argued,  why  should 
people  obey  laws  made  by  a 
parliament  for  which  they 
couldn't  vote?  These  argu- 
ments were  brushed  aside  by 
Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law 
General  Henry  Ireton.  They 
explained  that  wealthy  people 
like  themselves  could  not  con- 
template giving  the  vote  to 
everyone.  The  majority,  they 
observed,  had  no  property.  So 
any  government  elected  by 
that  majority  would  at  once 
pass  laws  to  swipe  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich.  The  argu- 
ment sways  back  and  forth, 
passionate  and  intense  on 
both  sides.  It  is  persistently 
absorbing,  not  just  for  the 
fine  acting  and  skilful  editing. 


least  imagined  themselves 
able  to  do  so. 

The  pronouncements  this 
week  from  Blair  and  Brown 
dispose  of  any  such  illusions. 
Brown  pledges  that  as  Iron 
Chancellor  he  will  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  free 
flow  of  the  market  system.  He 
will  not  deduct  a single  penny 
from  the  grotesque  fortunes 
of  the  rich.  Blair  calls  the 
trade  union  laws  or  the  1980s 
“reforms"  — “reforms" 
which  he  and  his  colleagues 
angrily  and  rightly  opposed 
because  they  were  not 
reforms,  but  handcuffs  on  the 
trade  unionists  Labour  is 
meant  to  represent.  He  cannot 
W3it  to  make  pledges  to  up- 
hold the  inalienable  rights  of 
pension-fund  millionaires, 
supermarket  kings  and  dirty 
tricks  specialists  at  British 
Airways.  Even  before  New 


they’d  seen  advertised  on  TV  vance  to  the  contemporary 
and,  given  their  fabled  “pes-  contortions  of  New  Labour, 
ter-power”.  got  it.  Studies  For  200  years,  Ireton's  pri- 
have  shown  that  quite  small  meval  fear  of  democracy  — 
children  are  ferociously  “the  majority  will  take  my 
brand  loyal,  with  a remark-  riches”;  “one-man -one-vote 
able  memory  for  jingles.  will  lead  to  one-man -one-es- 

All  this  is  undeniable,  but  ’ — — 

it’s  also  true  that  many  cur- 
rent fears  are  misplaced.  The 
Cancer  Research  Campaign 
study  was  carried  out  among 
working-class  families,  and 


but  also  for  its  painful  rele-  Labour  lakes  office,  its  lead- 
va nee  to  the  contemporary  ers  are  abjectly  surrendering 


will  lead  to  one-man -one-es- 
tate. one  salary,  one  job”  — 
inspired  his  rich  descendants 
to  reject  all  demands  for  uni- 
versal suffrage.  They  were 
terrified  by  the  Chartist 
revolt  of  the  1830s  and  1840s. 


yet  a M intel  survey  found  that  The  Chartists  wanted  the  vote 
poor  people  were  much  less  not  for  its  own  sake  but  to 
likely  to  worry  about  nutri-  make  life  easier  for  the  work- 
tian  than  rich.  This  isn’t  be-  ers  and  the  poor.  This  meant 


economic  power  to  the  people 
who  already  have  it,  and.  in 
the  process,  polluting  the  po- 
litical power  they  seek  from 
the  votes  of  people  most  of 
whom  have  no  wealth  at  alL 

A SCANDAL  or  horrible 
proportions  is  unfold- 
ing at  Rochester 
prison,  Kent,  where  20 
asylum-seekers  who  have 
committed  no  crime  are  on 
hunger  strike. 

This  week  they  may  refuse 
to  take  fluids,  which  will  im- 


cause  they're  feckless,  but  be-  spreading  political  democ-  mediately  endanger  their 


cause  they've  so  much  else  to  racy  to  economic  democracy, 
worry  about:  it's  weU-docu-  Their  "schoolmaster”,  the 
men  ted  now  that  eating  journalist  Bronterre  O’Brien, 
healthily  is  dearer  and  isn’t  demanded  “democracy  not 
an  option  for  the  poor  — sim-  only  in  government,  but 
ply  providing  enough  food  for  throughout  every  industrial 
their  children  is  their  prior-  department  of  society”.  Politi- 
tty.  As  &»d  researcher  Suzi  cal  democracy  on  its  own 
Leather  has  pointed  oat  con-  without  changing  an  eco- 
venience  foods  may  be  high  in  nomic  system  whose  purpose 
fat  and  sugar  but  they’re  pre-  was  to  keep  rich  people  rich 
dictable  and  entail  less  wast-  and  poor  people  poor  was  a 
age  — "if  you  are  poor,  you  sham;  a talking-shop  parlia- 
cannot  afford  mistakes”.  So  meat  with  little  or  no  rele- 


the  children  of  the  middle- 
classes  eat  better  but  their 
parents  worry  more. 


vance  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  it 
Naturally,  the  rich  who 


lives.  They  are  fleeing 
regimes  which  practise  im- 
prisonment without  trial,  and 
are  protesting  at  their  impris- 
onment without  trial  in  Brit- 
ain. “Many  of  us  have  served 
two  years  or  more,"  they  say. 
"We  are  detained  without 
charge  or  time  limit  We 
make  this  serious  and  urgent 
plea  to  be  beard  in  full  by  an 
independent  body.”  Is  that 
really  unreasonable,  and  is 
there  really  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  a Home  Office 
minister  might  respond  — 
and  save  some  precious  lives? 


Whenever  the 

subject  of  chil- 
dren and  food 
is  raised, 
women  are  in 
for  blame.  This  time  it’s  been 
hinted  that  by  acquiescing  in 
their  children’s  prohibitions 
and  preferences,  mothers 
have  been  morally  lax:  indeed 
fibre  and  moral  fibre  have 
become  closely  linked  in  the 
popular  imagination  — as  if  a 
deficiency  of  the  latter  has 
caused  a deficit  of  the  former. 
In  fact  women  are  subjected  to 
competing  maternal  ideolo- 
gies: the  good  mother  must 
maintain  the  family  harmony 
and  its  health.  Increasingly, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  si- 
multaneously to  do  both. 

When  anxiety  sweeps 
across  the  country  like  a Mex- 
ican wave,  we  can  be  sure  it 
also  carries  broader  concerns. 
A panic  about  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  our  children’s  food, 
with  Its  polarised  imagery 
(pure  children,  impure  food) 
expresses  potent,  if  conflict- 
ing, fears  about  our  world  and 
the  adulteration  of  our  ftiture. 
After  air  and  water,  food  is 
the  most  important  thing  we 
ingest  our  current  anxiety 
speaks  of  the  penetration  of 
agribusiness  into  the  heart  of 
our  children,  polluting  their 
very  marrow  with  the  Big  C. 

For  over  a decade,  health 
education  campaigns  have 
been  plying  us  with  informa- 
tion about  a healthy  diet  and, 
with  the  stamp  of  Thatcher- 
ism. urging  us  to  exercise  in- 
dividual choice  to  become 


BXUSTRATON:  ANDRZEJ  KRAUZE 


ences  and  our  anxiety  over  Food  has  long  been  the  site  has  argued  that  sweets  - foods  to  kid^  ‘character  li-  with  the  stamp  ofTtotehja- 

them  are  shaped  by  much  of  power  struggles  between  their  ingredients,  texture  and  censm?  h 1a  ^ btihon-dollar  m-  5JerS,i?e 

more  than  individual  hopes  parents  and  children,  but  the  way  they're  eaten  (put  m dustry.  MnDona^set  a trend  dnrtdual  Awe  to 

and  tastes.  Though  eating  what  has  changed  ova:  the  the  mouth,  taken  out  then  put  m tin f l^Ss,  uitroducing  the  healthier:  now  MrcMdre 

uke  the  most  personal  past  20  years  has  been  the  in  again)  — blatantly  violate  Ronald  McDonald  clown  to  are  using  that  same  touted 

Ztirity  ft'^actuaBywe  of  creation  tfa  children’s  cull-  the  culture  of  adult  eating,  help,  establish  the  comjany's  chome  to  eat  unhealti^ 

the  most  cufturally-deter-  nary  ghetto.  In  traditional  cul-  Indeed  children’s  culture  in-  dominance  - specialty  a 

mined  MV  daughter  can  idea-  turn  children  and  adults  eat  verts  the  rales  of  adults’  cul-  senior  vic&president  of  the  organic  to  counter  a sense  of 

tity  md  nSewaT single  the  same  food  together,  but  tore:  what  we  prize,  they  wmpany  admitted  recently,  P°wer^^t 

product  ttotherMendsSd  unprecedentedly  in  ours,  kids  trash,  and  vice  versa  — aft  in  countries  where  there  was  an  omnipotent  food  industry, 

regularly: . when  the  gap  be- 


unprecedentedly  in  ours,  kids 


tween  what  a child  and  Its  keting  niche  with  products 
peers  eat  is  too  great,  the  child  targeted  entirely  at  them. 


fcave  become  a lucrative  mar-  part  of  the  great  psycho-social 
keting  niche  with  products  separation  from  parents 
targeted  entirely  at  them,  which  children  must  engage 


feds  uncomfortable  — to  chil-  Nursery  food  was  always 
dren  conformity  In  food  is  just  bland,  but  It  was  also  a van- 


help  establish  the  company's 
dominance  — especially,  a 
senior  vicepresident  of  the 
company  admitted  recently, 
in  countries  where  there  was 
previously  no  hamburger  tra- 
dition. 

Children’s  food  is  heavily 
advertised  on  television:  one 


choice  to  eat  unhealthily. 
Mlddle-class  families,  eating 
organic  to  counter  a sense  of 
powerlessness  in  the  face  of 
an  omnipotent  food  industry, 
are  finding  themselves  power- 
less in  the  face  of  children 
subsisting  solely  on  Coco  Pops 
and  Hula  Hoops.  So  the  cur- 


as  important  as  in  clothes. 
Indeed  a study  has  shown  that 


wand  but  it  was  also  a vari-  But  the  might  of  the  food 
ant  of  adult  food;  today's  chil-  companies  has  now  changed 


dren  occupy  a cordoned-off  I the  picture;  food  has  become  a week  Of  children’s  television 


survey  found  timt  over  half  of  rent  panic  also  evokes  Images 
all  advertisements  during  a of  children  bloated  not  just 


a cbfld  who  prefers  peas  to  zone  iff  spaghetti  hoops  and  branch  of  entertainment  Car- 


carrots  Will,  if  seated  with  turkey  dinosaurs. 


children  who  prefer  carrots, 
choose  carrots  over  peas,  and 


In  some  sense,  this  is  fine: 
children  use  food  to  differed  £i- 


toon  characters,  already  fam- 
iliar to  children  from  toys  and 


were  for  food  and  soft  drinks 
(most  laced  with  fat,  sugar  or 
both),  eight  times  higher  than 


with  fat  but  also  with  power,  a 
monstrous  army  of  unermtain- 
able  kids. 

As  Gertrude  Stein  might 


after  a few  days  will  say  that  ate  themselves  from  adults,  their  daily  meals;  regularly 
they  actually  prefer  them.  Anthopologist  Allison  James  used  to  market  convenience 


television,  now  also  saturate  j for  any  other  category  includ-  have  said,  a carrot  is  a carrot 


tag  toys.  In  another  survey,  85 
per  cent  of  children  had  asked 


is  a prawn-cocktail-flavoured 
vegetable. 


N-17 


Winnie- 

The-Pooh. 


ovo- 


Winim-Tiu-Pooh  i>  the  ITU)  greatesl  buok  of 
tlx-  cciilurv.  as  \ou-cl  for  by  W'au-rsiom-'s  customers 
;uid  C.hunvt-1  J vicu  cr.s.  To  find  </ui  nbu  Ji  other 
oreai  works  make  up  the-  100  Books  of  the  Oiuury  and 
for  an  essemial  jjuidc  to  20tli  century  literature,  visit 
anv  Watorsiono’s  bookshop.  M'«  while  you  r<?  there,  you 
discover  there  are  some  v*>u  haven't  rend,  f rom  now 
until  U'.e  end  of  IVbniarv  vyu  can  Huy  any  tour  titles 
from  the  list  for  the  price  of  three,  l-'ur  an  indication  of 
where  vou  might  like  to  start,  try  the  thoughts  of 
Germaine  Greer  review  ins;  the  list  in  • magazine, 
available  in  all  Wat  erst  one's  shops,  priced  £1. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Michael  Duane 


The  cane 
mutineer 


ICHAEL  Duane, 
who  has  died 
aged  81.  ap- 
peared in  the 
headlines  in 
1965.  when  RisinghOl  School, 
where  he  was  headmaster, 
was  abruptly  closed  by  the 
London  County  Council  edu- 
cation authority.  “Ban-the- 
Cane  Head  In  Clash",  said  the 
Daily  Mail,  while  the  pre-Mur- 
doch Sun  called  him  a "Rebel 
with  a Cause". 

Despite  scare  stories  sug- 
gesting that  Duane’s  liberal 
regime  was  the  prime  cause  of 
attacks  by  the  pupils  on  teach- 
ers (of  which  there  were  un- 
substantiated reports)  and  an 
increase  in  schoolgirl  preg- 
nancies. the  press  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  head 
against  the  authority.  Never- 
theless, the  school,  which  had 
been  opened  in  I960  as  a show- 
piece mixed  comprehensive 
by  the  capital's  Labour-con- 
trolled LC-C,  was  shut  down  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  term 
five  years  later. 

The  official  line  was  that  the 
premises  were  urgently 
needed  for  another  school,  the 
girls -only  Starcross.  The  popu- 
lar view  was  that  Duane's  pro- 
gressive policies  were  disliked 
by  the  education  authority, 
which  countered  them  by 
stage-managing  the  closure. 
His  own  explanation  of  the 
complex  events,  beginning 
soon  after  he  started  as  RI- 
singh  ill's  first  head,  was  that 
they  related  to  a bitter  argu- 
ment that  took  place  between 
LCC  education  officials  and 
some  Labour  Party  political 
appointees  before  the  school 
was  even  builL 

The  Labour  Party  was  busy 
rebuilding  large  slabs  of  Is- 
lington and  wanted  to  build  a 
new  comprehensive.  Accord- 
ing to  Duane,  the  education 
officer’s  response  to  this  pro- 
posal was  negative:  any  new 
school  be  warned,  would  be  a 
wreck  within  a month.  But  the 
Labour  Party  went  against 
this  advice  and  so  antagonised 
the  full-time  officials  that  they 
determined  to  prove  they  had 
been  right. 

Duane  always  maintained 
his  persecution  was  a smoke- 
screen for  the  officials’  cam- 
paign to  "bring  the  Labour 
Party  to  heel".  To  the  world  at 
large,  it  was  Duane's  anti-cor- 
poral punishment  position 
that  was  the  main  point  of 
focus,  although  caning  had  in 
fact  been  abandoned  by  the 
decision  of  an  early  staff  meet- 
ing or  which  the  head  had 
been  completely  unaware.  He 
merely  made  the  decision  pub- 
lic to  the  whole  schooL 


Billy  Mackenzie 


Duane  was  pilloried  in  in- 
spectors' reports  as  lacking 
leadership  qualities  and  told 
privately  he  was  an  incompe- 
tent teacher.  He  admitted 
years  later  that  treatment 
made  him  doubt  bis  own  abili- 
ties, and  that  this  had  been  the 
lowest  point  in  his  life. 

The  charge  that  be  lacked 
leadership  ability  was  ludi- 
crously at  odds  with  Duane's 
war  record,  for  which  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  and  received  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.  Be  had  been 
called  up  as  a private  soldier 
in  1940  and  demobbed  as  a 
staff  major.  In  between,  he 
played  a key  rale  in  preparing 
tank  landings  prior  to  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  carried  out  a 
daring  reconnaissance  of  Ant- 
werp docks,  and  was  among 
the  first  troops  to  liberate  Bu- 
cbenwald. 

From  a working-class  back- 
ground in  rural  Ireland  — his 
father  was  a railway  telegraph 
worker,  his  mother  a pastry 
cook  — Duane  had  spent  an 
unsettled  childhood.  His 
father  was  killed  on  his  way  to 
work  during  the  Irish  Civil 
War  in  1922.  Michael  spent  a 
period  with  his  grandparents 
On  their  «*naTThnlriing  while 


Asked  at  the  height 
of  the  tumult,  what 
his  main  purpose 
was,  he  said: 

To  remove  fear 
from  schools’ 


his  mother  worked  in  F.ngiand 
and.  after  crossing  the  water 
at  the  age  of  LI,  he  was 
boarded  out  with  various 

famfltag. 

From  a Jesuit  foundation 
school  St  Ignatius.  Stamford 
HOI  he  went  on  to  read 
FngiiKh  at  Queen  Mary  Col- 
lege. London  University, 
training  as  a teacher  at  the 
London  Institute.  Before  going 
to  RisinghOl  he  had  been 
headmaster  of  two  secondary 
modem  schools,  one  near  Hat- 
Held.  the  other  in  Lowestoft 
His  educational  hero  was 
John  Dewey,  the  American 
theorist  who  believed  that 
learning  was  rooted  in  practi- 
cal work,  and  be  was  a Mend 
of  AS  Neill  of  Summerhill 
and  Dora  Russell 

Until  his  retirement  in  1981 
Che  went  to  live  in  a pleasant 
cottage  overlooking  the  town 
of  Teignmouth  in  Devon),  he 


Pop’s  great 
outsider 


AN  anarchic  Bassey,  a 
sinister  Pavarotti  a 
monstrous  madcap 
Bowie  — even  when 
be  was  at  his  most  obscure, 
his  most  difficult  and  extreme, 
there  was  always  something 
about  Billy  Mackenzie,  who 
has  been  found  dead  at  the  age 
of  39.  that  kept  both  you  and 
him  believing  that  eventually 
his  day  would  come. 

Billy  Mackenzie  was  bom  in 
Dundee,  a place  he  never 
really  lell.  and  played  in  a few 
post-punk  groups  with  his 
friend  Alan  Rankine  — first  as 
The  Ahsorblc  Ones  then,  from 
October  1979,  as  The  Asso- 
ciates. Billy  could  do  a wicked 
impersonation  of  David 
Bowie,  and.  as  The  Associates, 
Mackenzie  ami  Rankine  put 
out  a daft  sneaky  version  of 
Bowie’s.  Boys  Keep  Swinging  a 
couple  of  months  after  the  real 
thing.  It  gnt  them  noticed,  not 


least  for  its  comic  arrogance. 
Chris  Parry,  manager  of  The 
Cure,  signed  them  to  his  Fic- 
tion label,  and  the  two  of  them 
recorded  their  precocious 
debut  album  The  Affectionate 
Punch  in  1960.  A canny,  un- 
canny liquefaction  of  pop 
ebullience  and  operatic  tor- 
ment, the  group  were  never 
quite  as  fantastic  and  coher- 
ent again. 

The  Associates  were  one  of  I 
those  impulsive  post-punk 
groups  who  felt  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  what  pop  music 
could  achieve,  and  sometimes 
they  went  too  far,  or  not  for 
enough.  In  my  younger  days 
as  a boyish  rock  critic.  I de- 
scribed Mackenzie's  voice  in 
religious  terms,  with  adjecti- 
val awe.  Writing  about  him  in 
the  early  1989s,  after  the  band 
had  actually  had  a couple  of 
surreal  hit  singles,  it  seemed 
completely  safe  to  predict  that 


spent  much  of  his  time  on 
speaking  engagements  all 
over  Britain  and  abroad,  talk- 
ing to  students  and  teachers 
about  his  experiences  and  his 
educational  ideas-  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  charm 
who  described  himself  as  a 
pragmatic  anarchist  in  the 
Herbert  Read  tradition. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife.  Margaret,  and  four  chil- 
dren, three  from  a first 
marriage. 


Graham  Wade 


LeOa  Berg  writes:  It  is  ironic 
that  the  school  curriculum  as- 
sessment authority  is  now 
suggesting  that  children  be 
educated  to  have  “self 
respect”,  “respect  for  others", 
and  “respect  for  one's  sur- 
roundings". for  those  were  the 
words  Michael  Duane  used  in 
the  1960s  — but  it  did  him  no 
good  then. 

Within  a short  time  of  Mike 
taking  over  as  headmaster.  Rl- 
singhill  bad  become  a school 
that  was  not  going  to  beat  chil- 
dren, a school  that  was  not  go- 
ing to  expel  children  and  a 
school  that  bad  a school  coun- 
cil made  up  mainly  of  pupils, 
which  broke  up  the  school 
gang  warfare. 

In  that  very  Qrst  year,  18  pu- 
pils took  GCE  O-level  and  five 
passed.  In  1964,  80  entered, 
and  42  passed  (in  one  to  six 
subjects);  three  took  A-levels 
and  two  went  on  to  university. 
In  1960.  when  the  school 
opened,  98  children  were  al- 
ready on  probation,  in  1964 
only  nine. 

I went  there  in  1965  for  the 
first  time  because  I had  been 
lured  by  the  press  headlines  (I 
was  later  to  write  the  book  Rir 
stnghUL  Death  of  a Compre- 
hensive School).  When  I got 
there,  a boy  and  a girl  asked  If 
they  could  help  in  any  way. 
When  I said  I had  come  to 
speak  to  Mr  Duane,  they  said 
very  pleasantly  that  they 
would  take  me  to  him.  They 
were  not  strained-polite  or 
nervous-polite;  they  were  a 
relaxed  host  and  hostess  in 
their  own  surroundings. 

Yet  the  school  was  closed  — 
despite  the  banners,  the 
petitions,  the  marches  to 
Downing  Street  and  to  County 
Hall  the  crowded  out  meet- 
ings and  the  passionate  street- 
comer  discussions. 

I still  remember  the  parent 
leader,  who  ran  a market-stall 
and  who  was  also  a borough 
councillor,  talking  to  me  in 
furious  jerks  in  a mixture  of 
rage  and  grief  as  he  packed 
up  his  potatoes.  “I  used  to  hit 
my  kid.  Now  1 don't  1 don’t 


Tireless  children's  champion . . . Michael  Duane 


need  to.  I didn't  "have  people 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to 
teach  me  that.  Duane  taught 
me.”  And  the  children  ...  “I 
think  it's  terrible.  Mr  Duane 
used  to  treat  us  lovely.  We 
weren’t  frightened  to  go  to 
him  when  we  got  into  trouble. 
He  was  a person  you  could 
talk  very  frankly  to." 

The  Rising  hill  kids,  who 
had  planned  to  wreck  the 
building  at  the  school's  clo- 
sure. behaved  with  dignity 
because  Michael  Duane  had 
said  to  them:  “Don't  start 
lashing  out,  hurting  other 
people  because  they  have 
done  that  to  us."  Instead,  they 
cried  quietly  in  the 
lavatories. 

Asked  at  the  height  of  the 
tumult,  what  his  main  pur- 
pose was.  Duane  said;  "To 
remove  fear  from  schools.” 


A flair  for  comic  arrogance Billy  Mackenzie 


by  the  early  1990s  no  one 
would  be  as  famous. 

After  a series  of  adventur- 
ous multi-dimensional  12-inch 
singles  for  Situation  2.  an  ex- 
perimental off-shoot  of  Beg- 
gars Banquet.  The  Associates 
were  signed  by  WEA  who 


thought  that  they  could  find  a 
way  to  translate  the  outfit's 
gigantic  lunatic  pop  into 
multi-million  sales.  Their 
weird  drama  and  self-ab- 
sorbed image,  at  the  time  not 
unlike  Duran  Duran  or  Span- 
dau  Ballet,  secured  them  a 


Coffn  Ward  adds:  One  aspect 
of  the  former  Inner  London 
Education  Authority  that 
many  parents  and  teachers 
found  hard  to  accept  was  that 
it  was  run  as  a public  rela- 
tions exercise  rather  than  as 
an  education  provider.  To 
avoid  the  confrontation  inev- 
itable if  it  sacked  the  head,,  it 
closed  Risinghill.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  paid  Michael 
Duane  his  salary  until  he 

reached  retiring  age  while  en- 
suring that  he  would  never  get 
another  job  as  a head  teacher. 

He  found  a niche  on  the  staff 
of  Garnett  College,  Roehamp- 
ton,  training  teachers  for  vo- 
cational education,  and  pursu- 
ing the  place  of  linguistic 
skills  and  the  lack  of  them,  in 
the  job  choices  available  to  the 
young.  He  described  this  In 
his  book  Work,  Language  and 


string  of  hits  Party  Fears  Two. 
Club  ■ Country  and  18  Carat 
Love  Affair.  But  any  ressemb- 
lance  to  the  1980s  new  roman- 
tics was  accidental.  Their  1982 
album  Sulk  confirmed  the 
group  as  pop  outsiders,  too 
real,  too  serious,  too 
unnerving. 

They  were  nuts,  clowns,  vil- 
lains: you  could  not  package 
this  pop.  WEA  could  not  find  a 
way  to  contain  or  control 
them-  Rankin  and  Mackenzie 
could  not  sustain  their  intense 
pop  marriage.  By  1984  they 
had  split  Mackenzie  kept  the 
Associates'  name  for  a while, 
recording  Waiting  for  the 
Looeboat  and  Breakfast,  nei- 
ther of  which  were  hits,  and 
the  album  Perhaps,  in  1985, 
also  failed  to  reach  the  charts. 
A subsequent  album  project  to 
be  called  The  Glamour  Chase 
was  shelved  and  Mackenzie 
began  his  wild  and  lonely  trip 
through  the  margins  of  the 
pop  industry,  hopping  from 
label  to  label  prefect  to  pro- 
ject occasionally  releasing  re- 
cords that  hinted  at  or  just 
plain  screamed  what  a ridicu- 
lous talent  he  was. 

Last  year,  there  was  a sign 
that  Mackenzie  was  yet  again 
attempting  to  move  back  into 
the  centre  of  pop.  He  signed  a 
deal  with  Nude  Records,  the 
home  of  Suede.  Due  to  begin 
recording  a new  album  a few 


PHOTOGRAPH:  «IL  UBBEKT 

Education  in  the  Industrial 
State  (Freedom  Press.  1991). 

He  moved  on  to  monitor  a 
unique  educational  experi- 
ment: the  link  formed  in  the 
1970a  between  the  then  pro- 
gressive school  Dartlngton 
Hall  and  Northcliffe  High 
School  in  South  Yorkshire.  It 
exchanged  pupils,  but  also  es- 
tablished a local  residential  al- 
ternative for  drop-outs.  He 
reported  this  in  The  Terrace 
An  Educational  Experiment  In 
a State  School  (1995). 

Mike  Duane's  (He  was  a ques- 
tioning, not  of  the  way’  young 
people  have  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  expensive  public 
education  system,  but  of  how  foe 
system  had  let  them  down. 


Michael  Duane,  educationalist, 
bom  January  25.  1915;  died 
January  21. 1997 


weeks  ago.  he  delayed  the 
session  because  of  the  shatter- 
ing recent  death  of  his 
mother.  He  just  could  not  get 
over  it  The  thought  of  mak- 
ing another  record,  giving  so 
much  of  himself  away  yet 
again  to  an  indifferent,  preoc- 
cupfed  world,  at  best  baffled 
by  the  thunderous  raptness  of 
his  work,  totally  lost  its 
appeaL 

And  now  perhaps  death 
may  make  him  a legend,  in  a 
way  that  life  never  came  close 
to.  Death  takes  away  the 
tricky  maddening  person  and 
leaves  behind  just  the  incredi- 
ble voice. 

It  used  to  be  rumoured  that 
Billy  Mackenzie  kept  a Rolls 
Royce  in  his  garage.  He  never 
drove  it  — he  could  not  drive. 
He  would  Just  sit  in  it,  anil 
perhaps  dream  of  a world 
where  there  were  no  record 
companies  and  be  could  just 
sing  his  songs  and  people 
would  hear  them.  I hope  now 
he’s  driving  that  Rolls  Royce 
through  heaven  and  teaching 
the  angels  to  sing.  The  angels 
won’t  sing  like  angels  any- 
more. They  will  sing  like 
Billy  Mackenzie. 


Paul  Morley 


Billy  (William)  MacArfour  Mac- 
kenzie. singer,  bom  March  27. 
1957;  died  January  22. 1997 
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Hilary  Barratt  Brown 

Bound  to  the 


HILARY  Barratt 
Brown,  who  has  died 
aged  71,  travelled  all 
over  the  world  In  the 
wake  of  natural  and  human 
disasters,  and  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  World 
Wide  Fund  for  Nature.  His 
particular  concern  was  the 
preservation  of  forests,  espe- 
cially from  the  activities  of 
l ragging  companies  in  Venezu- 
ela. Costa  Rica.  Vancouver 
island  ami  the  Mediterranean, 
including  his  beloved  north- 
ern corner  of  Mallorca,  where 
he  lived  for  the  last  23  years. 

Hilary  was  bora  in  Oxford 
where  his  father  was  principal 
of  Ruskin  College.  Brought  up 
in  a Quaker  family,  he  was 
sent  to  schools  with  strong 
Quaker  traditions:  at  the 
Downs  SchooL  be  was  taught 
by  W H Auden  who  influenced 
his  development  In  1943,  he 
went  up  to  Cambridge  on  foe 
"Y  scheme"  for  Royal  Navy 
entrants.  Wounded  in  the 
Burma  campaign,  he  conva- 
lesced in  Ceylon  where  he 
acted  as  the  governor’s  ADC. 
After  the  war,  he  completed 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  with 
agriculture  and  law  degrees, 
and  at  Cuddesdon  Theological 
College. 


The  WWP  became  his  major 
interest,  but  he  and  his 
second  wife  Patricia  devoted 
their  energies  to  a range  of 
"good  works”  with  funds  from 
the  Coming  Foundation  and 
the  International  Fund  for 
Monuments,  of  which  Hilary 
became  the  vice-president. 

One  never  knew  where  he 
might  phone  from.  Zt  could  be 
England  where  he  helped  with 
the  restoration  of  the  folly  in 
the  grounds  of  Wentworth 
Castle,  Yorkshire;  It  was  once 
Burma,  where  a shrine  was 
rebuilt  in  honour  of  U Thant, 
for  whom  he  had  worked  at 
the  United  Nations;  it  was 
often  Venice,  where  his  help 
in  restoring  foe  Ducal  Palace 
led  to  his  being  made  a cam- 
Here  of  the  Italian  republic;  on 
one  occasion  it  was  Moscow 
(in  Gorbachev's  time)  and 
twice  it  was  China,  where  Hi- 
lary was  consulted  about  the 
unearthed  terracotta  army. 
Most  often,  it  was  after  earth- 
quakes In  Mexico  and  hurri- 
canes in  the  Caribbean,  where 
he  and  Patricia  had  a house 
and  were  involved  In  estab- 
lishng  the  West  Indies  Nature 
Trust 

Increasingly,  they  became 
concerned  with  the  link  be- 
tween natural  and  architec- 
tural conservation  and  the 
human  condition,  whether  it 
was  the  people  of  tropical  rain 
forests  or  the  northern  pine 
forests.  Before  his  second  mar- 
riage, Hilary  had  worked  for 
many  years  in  foe  New  York 
office  of  the  World  Federation 
of  United  Nations  Associa- 
tions, and  he  continued  to  he 
active  in  it  as  honorary  presi- 
dent and  serving  on  foe  execu- 
tive and  finance  committees. 


With  his  distinguished  pres- 
ence ami  ready  smile,  he  was 
for  many  years  a familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  Palais  dos  Nations 
at  Geneva. 

In  1972,  Hilary’s  work  In' 
New  York  came  to  an  end.  he 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and 
In  1973  he  married  Patricia. 
Shortly  afterwards,  . they 
bought  the  form  at  PedruxsUa 
Gran  nearPullensa  in  Mallor- 
ca which  became  their  baser. 

For  foe  last  three  years, 
travel  became  limited  by  Pa- 
tricia’s illness  (she  died  In 
October)  and  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  restoration 
at  the  medieval  farm  buildings 
around  their  home.  Hilary 
interests  ranged  from  taking 
records  of  rainfall  sunshine 
amt  insect  life  for  the  local 
olive  growers,  to  schools  for 
forest  management,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a natural  park 
for  wildlife,  and  even  to  bring- 
ing back  the  Mediterranean 
monk  seal  to  Cabrera  Bay. 

The  crowning  glory  of  all 
this  work  was  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  foe  orlgi-. 


An  earthly  passion .. . 
Hilary  Barratt  Brown 

nal  atalaya.  the  lookout  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  above  the 
farmhouse.  This  was 
"opened”  by  members  of  Hi' 
lary‘3  family  in  September 
1996,  as  a conference  centre 
for  the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature.  In  one  room,  Charles 
Darwin’s  telescope,  donated 
by  Darwin’s  (and  Hilary's)  old 
college,  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  set  up  so  that 
ships  in  the  bay  of  Pollensa 
could  be  identified.  The  ata- 
laya  — as  a conservation  cen- 
tre generating  understanding 
between  the  human  and  natu- 
ral world  — will  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Jove  and  de- 
votion that  Hilary  and  Patri- 
cia gave  not  only  to  natural 
conservation  but  to  human 
survival  and  advancement 
Hilary  had  two  children  by 
his  first  wife:  Elizabeth  Pa- 
terae. who  survives  him,  and 
Charles  Paterao.  who  died  in 
1988. 


Peter  Kramer 


Hilary  Graver  Barratt  Brown, 
conservationist,  bom  July  13, 
1925:  died  January  10, 1997 


Birthdays 


Mohamed  Al-Fayed,  chair- 
man. Harrods,  64;  Prof  Gil- 
lian Beer,  president  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  62;  Jack 
Brymer.  clarinet  virtuoso, 
82;  Dr  Robert  Burchfield, 
former  editor,  Oxford 
English,  74;  John  Bury,  stage 


designer.  72;  Mairead  Corri- 
gan-Maguire.  joint  Nobel 
Peace  prize-winner,  5%  Edith 
Cresson.  former  French 
prime  minister,  63;  Baroness 
Cmnberlege,  junior  health 
minister,  54;  John  Hopkins, 
playwright,  66;  Federico 
Mayor  Zaragoza,  director- 
general  Unesco,  63;  Jill  Mar- 
tin. Professor  of  Law,  King’s 
College,  London.  49;  Alan 
Milburn,  Labour  MP,  39; 
Nina  MiPtina,  concert  pia- 
nist, 78;  Mordecai  Richler, 
novelist  and  playwright,  66; 
Lord  Rix,  actor-manager  and 
chairman,  Mencap,  73;  Fritz 
SpiegL  broadcaster,  71;  Ju- 
lian Ogilvie  Thompson, 
chairman.  De  Beers,  63;  Lord 
Vinson,  chairman.  Institute 
of  Economic  Affairs.  6a 


Death  Notices 

DUANE.  Michael.  2791  January  1997. 
Amoral  to  be  bold  u me  Exeter  Cremato- 
rium ffrtiay  31  st  m January  at  1220pm. 
Donations  in  lieu  o!  (towers  please,  U The 
Saw  The  CMMrsn  Fund.  Enquiries  PW. 
0*09  D1386  224040 

CULMOUR.  On  22nd  January  1807  in  Swan- 
sea. Etopetn.  of  SLmty.  Swansea.  Beloved 
wife  oi  Alien,  much  loved  mother  of  AUson. 
Jim  A Andy.  Funeral  service  Friday.  Jow- 
ary  3lOt  a!  Bethel  U.R  Church.  Sk*t)y 
1.16pjn.  Family  Bowers  only.  Donations  fl 
desired  to  M.S.  Society  c/o  SUsmse 


Funeral  Home.  31  SLJames  Gardens. 
5A1  6DT. 


means,  Brenda  EUto  (nte  Shaptandj. 
dearly  loved  wile  ol  John  and  mother  ol 
Polar  and  Joanna,  of  Pentrepat.  Ceretfc- 
gkm,  torawty  ol  Blackheeih.  died  peace- 
fully at  home  on  23  January  altar  a long 
Illness,  aged  S&  Cremation  at  Narberth 
Crematorium  at  2pm,  30  January.  Dona- 
tions to  Bristol  Cancer  Kelp  Centre  (Grove 
Hoiaa.  Cornwallis  Grove.  Cllflon.  Bristol 
BS8  4PG)  preferred  In  lieu  of  flowers. 


In  Memoriam 


IVES,  John  died  3 years  apo  today.  Ws  are 
learning  to  sen  without  you  out  miu  your 
navigation  skills  - fovmg  you  ad  the  Brno. 
Hilary.  Simon,  Sian.  Margaret  Pew  and  ail 
your  (amity  end  Mends 

Births 

SHALQOSKY7CHEB8MAN,  on  7 January 
1997  to  Sarah  and  Robin,  a son.  Mar  Cas- 
par, a brother  lor  Samuel. 

■To  place  your  announcement  letephona 
0171  713  4M7  or  tax  017 1 713  4)29  between 
Sam  and  3pm  MarvFrl. 


Jackdaw 


The  game’s  up 

COMPUTER  games,  many 
women  have  complained,  are 
strictly  for  the  boys.  It  is  not 
just  the  bang-bang,  blow  'em- 
tin  scenarios  of  many  games 
that  alienate  women,  but  also 
the  bevies  of  bikini-clad 
beauLius  who  usually  provide 
the  female  component  of  foe 
games.  Now  it  turns  out  that 
for  Maxis,  one  of  foe  more 
“socially  responsible"  game- 
makers.  it's  not  just  a man’s 
world,  but  a straight  man’s 
world.  In  November  it  fired 
Jacques  Servin.  one  of  its  pro- 
grammers who  had  secretly 
Inserted  a group  of  muscular 
guys,  wearing  minimal  male 
bathing  suits,  into  a game 


called  Sim  Copter.  To  make 
matters  worse,  he  proceeded 
to  have  the  guys  kiss  each 
other. 

SimCopter,  following  on  foe 
heels  of  the  very  successful 
SimCity  and  SimAnt  is  a non- 
violent adventure  in  which 
you  pilot  a helicopter  and, 
among  other  things,  rescue 
people  trapped  in  burning  sky- 
scrapers. Players  who  reach 
the  10th  level  of  this  game 
were  to  be  rewarded.  Maxis 
says,  with  a crowd  of  grateful 
citizens,  fireworks  and  a brass 
band.  Thanks  to  Servin,  "the 
brass  band  was  replaced",  as 
the  firm  coyly  put  ft.  “Maxis 
has  always  prided  itself  on  cre- 
ating engaging  software  the 
whole  family  can  enjoy.” 

New  Scientist  on  sexual  poli- 
tics In  the  computer  game  world. 

Child’s  play 

REPORTER:  I would  like  to 
getaway  from  the  policy 
issues  and  ask  a question  that 
may  reveal  something  about 
the  candidates  themselves.  If 
you  could  trade  places  with 
anyone  who  is  alive  in  the 
world  today,  who  might  you 
choose? 


VIVIAN  CLARK:  Oh.  glory  — 
Margaret  Thatcher.  I realise 
that  she’s  no  longer  in  power 
in  England,  but  she  is  one  of 
foe  most  fascinating;  women  1 
have  ever  heard  or  observed, 
and  I would  like  to  spend  some 
time  in  her  persona. 

TONI  PAPPAS:  I would  like  to 
be  Elizabeth  Dole,  because  I 
think  she's  going  to  be  the 
greatest  first  lady  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

RAY  WIECZOREK- 1 would 
like,  Iflhad  the  opportunity — 
but  not  now  while  he’s  cur- 
rently sick — to  be  Ronald 
Reagan.  1 would  be  very  proud 

to  be  him  fora  day. 

JACK  HEATH;  I want  to  go 
offbeat  a little  bit  I would  love 
to  become  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters. My  oldest  is  seven,  and  I 
watch  her.  She’s  just  at  that 
age  when  everything  is  fun  in 
life.  She’s  full  of  innocence.  So 
if  she’s  watching  —Margaret, 
maybe  HI  be  you  in  school 
tomorrow. 

JOHN  E SUNUNU:  Ifl  had 
foe  opportunity.  I think  I'd 
probably  change  places  with 
my  wife.  Nobody  works 
harder,  nobody  understands 

our  children  more,  nobody 
understands  me  better.  Td 


like  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand what  it’s  like  to  live 
with  me,  day  after  day. 

From  a televised  debate  among 
the  six  Republicans  naming  in 
New  Hampshire 's  primary  to 
replace  retiring  Representative 
BillZeitff.  John  E Sununu.  son 
Of  the  former  White  House  chief 
of  staff,  won  the  primary  and 
the  election.  Printed  in 
Harper’s. 

Lip  service 

ELLISON  refers  to  the 
“Third  World  aliens"  who  ap- 
peared as  villains  on  the 
show.  “In  truth,  the  original 
Star  Trek  was  a show  in 
which  people  of  colour  were 
killed  regularly,"  he  says.  “If 
you  look  at  the  aliens  on  the 
show,  they’re  all  people  of 
colour — that's  all  they  are. 
They  couldn’t  loll  Asian- 
Americans.  “Negroes” 

(which  is  foe  wort  that  was 
used  in  those  days),  or  La- 
tinos — but  they  could  kill 
people  who  were  green  or 
blue  or  whatever.  And  that 
was  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  foe  racism  that  was 
endemic  to  America  in  the 
sixties. 


"Rodenberty  may  have 
been  a big-deal  progressive, 
but  1 never  heard  of  him  giv- 
ing a dime  to  the  civil  rights 
movements,"  observes  Elli- 
son, a white  man  who  took 
.part  in  the  legendary  marrii 
on  Montgomery  in  1965. 
“Now  I don't  know  what  his 
personal  was,  'cause  be  was 
always  talking  about  the  per- 
fectabXLity  of  marilrinH  — 

which  is  bullshit — and  talk- 
ing about  equality,  but  it  was 
a very  awkward  kind  of  liber- 
alism. as  evidenced  by  that 
stupid  episode  where  people 
are  painted  half  black  and ' 
half  white — foe  heavy- 
handed,  wannabe  liberal 
thing  that  embarrasses  any- 
one who  has  true  feelings 
about  rase  Ism.” 

Granted,  that  is  the  worst 
Trek  episode  ever.  Still  what 
does  Ellison  make  of  “Plato's 
Stepchildren.”  during  which, 
on  November 22, 1968,  an  in- 
terracial kiss  took  {dace  be- 
tween Kirk  and  Uhura?  “Ni- 
chelle  was  a trailblazer — 
although  this  was  long  after 
Dinah  Shore  had  kissed 
Harry’Belafonte  on  her  vari- 
ety show.  That  was  what 
broke  foe  barrier-- 1 mean. 


they  didn't  swap  tongues  and 
fall  to  the  floor,  but  she  was  a 
southern  woman  who  kisspri 
a black  man!  And  that  just 
shocked  all  America.”  Elli- 
son returns  to  his  point: 
"Apart  from  Nichelle,  I can’t 
remember  a black  person 
working  crew  on  that  show 
behind  the  camera  at  all 
There  were  no  grips,  no 
lighting  guys,  no  office 
schleppers.  The  costume  guy, 
the  makeup  people,  foe  direc- 


NewSdentist 

Do  we  have 

a sixth  sense^fb^i^' 


Sex  appeal . . . New  Scientist 


tor — everybody  was  white! 
Harlan  Ellison,  one  of  the  first 
writers  on  the  show  discloses 
the  Importance  of  that  first  kiss 
in  Vibe  magazine. 

Relative  values 

THERE’S  never  been  anyone 
remotely  resembling  a "char- 
acter” in  our  entire  family, 
and  biographically  we've  al- 
ways been  about  as  full  of  tun 
as  an  open  grave.  When  I was 
young  1 used  to  get  rather  ex- 
cited when  my  parents  an- 
nounced that  we  were  to  be 

visited  by  a new  auntie  or 
unde.  Surely  they  couldn't 
turn  out  to  be  as  dull  as  the 
uncles  and  aunts  who’d 
turned  up  on  other  occasions? 
But  invariably  they  did. 

Even  though  I must  have 
came  across  30  relations  from 
both  sides  of  the  family,  Td 
have  to  say  that  there  wasn’t 
one  who  looked  capable  of 
humming  “Greensleeves”  in 
foe  kitchen,  let  alone  belting 
out  “Danny  Boy”  in  the  Thros- 
tle’s Nest  The  nearest  any  of 
them  had  been  to  a famous 
person  was  watching  the  Coro- 
nation on  television  and  the 
only  uncle  whoever  looked 


capable  of  getting  into  “a  spot 
of  bother"  was  Uncle  Bernard, 
who  once  took  me  aside  at 
Christmas,  pressed  half  a 
crown  into  my  palm  and  mid 
me  I wasa  very  lucky  little  boy 
to  have  a young  sister  with 
such  good  legs. 

It  was  consoling  for  the  rela- 
tives to  hear  foe  priest  at  my 
mother’s  crematorium  service 
talk  about  foe  fact  that  sbe  was 
even  now  reunited  with  her  : 
relations  and  loved  ones  in  a 
better  place,  but  at  the  same 

time  difficult  not  to  fed  sorry 
for  anyone  doomed  to  spend 

the  rest  of  eternity  listening  ro 
Unde  Arthur  describe  official 
life  atLiverpool  Victoria  In- 
surance or  Auntie  Sue  ramble 
on  about  how  much  cheaper 
tea  towels  were  in  Owen 
Owen’s  than  Bladders. 

Laurie  Taylor  on  his  dull  as 
ditchwatery  relatives,  writing  in 
the  New  Statesman. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jaads.  E-mail 
jackdaw@guardtan.co.  uk;fax 
0171-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  ll9Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  3ER 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Marini  boy«_.  aalarles  bubble**  over  Jr  tbe’SOs 


Blond*  smbRtan  the  upwardly  moWta  Madonna 


Going  to  war  again  - The  Guff 


ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/Style  imitators  should  not  seek  signs  of  substance 

Faustian  fruits  of  the 
myth-maker  decade 


Larry  Elliott 


IT  WAS  raining  on  Budget 
night  in  March  1988.  bcrt 
the  City  gents  packed  into 
a taxi  edging  its  way  up 
the  Strand  did  not  care. 
They  were  swilling  cham- 
pagne and  puffing  on  six-inch 
Havanas  to  celebrate  Nigel 
Lawson’s  decision  to  cut  the 
top  rate  of  tax  to  40p  in  the 
pound. 

Lawson's  1988  Budget  was 
the  high  point  of  the  decade 
that  began  on  April  2 1982 
with  General  Galtieri's  troops 
invading  the  Falklands.  Com- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  1980-81 
slump,  the  war  against  Argen- 
tina coincided  with  a period 
of  sustained  economic  growth 
that  spawned  two  landslide 
Conservative  victories. 

The  decade's  close  can  also 
be  precisely  measured.  By  the 
time  Saddam  Hussein's 
troops  annexed  Kuwait  in 
August  1990,  the  economy  was 
beading  into  recession,  pre- 
cipitated by  a ferocious,  two- 
year  monetary  squeeze. 

For  the  right,  this  eight- 
year  period  was  the  time  that 
revolutionised  Britain,  mak- 
ing industry  more  competi- 
tive and  individuals  more 
prosperous.  Despite  the  mis- 
judgements of  the  Lawson 
boom,  it  encompassed  all  the 
main  structural  reforms  of 
the  Thatcher  era  — privatisa- 
tion, the  abolition  of  the  GLC 
and  trade-union  curbs. 

The  left  has  always  been 
wary  of  these  clBims.  It 
rejected  the  idea  that  much 
had  changed,  claiming  the 
eighties  were  a time  of  waste- 
ful unemployment,  growing 
inequality,  underinvestment 
and  de- industrialisation. 

Even  more  virulent  was  the 
battle  over  the  eighties'  Zeit- 
geist the  mix  of  materialistic 
individualism  and  social  Dar- 


winism that  underpinned  the 
Thatcherite  credo.  Madonna, 
a singer  of  modest  talent  but 
plenty  of  marketing  aptitude, 
appropriately  summed  up  the 
decade's  glittery  shallowness. 

For  much  of  the  nineties, 
the  anti-eighties  tendency 
was  in  the  ascendant  But 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  eight- 
ies supporters  have  been 
biting  back.  Viewed  in  an  in- 
ternational context  British 
economic  performance  looks 
pretty  good.  With  the  French 
and  Germans  starting  to  em- 
brace deregulation,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  that  we  got 
it  right  and  they  got  it  wrong. 

Revisionism  has  been 
under  way  on  the  left  as  welL 
Tony  Blair  said  last  week: 
’There  are  things  the  eighties 
got  right  But  we  need  to 
change  what  the  eighties 
foiled  to  do  or  made  worse.'* 

Broadly,  the  debate  about 
the  economy  in  the  eighties 
should  focus  on  three  areas  — 
macro-economic  policy,  the 
supply  side  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

Macro-policy  was  supposed 
to  kill  off  inflation.  But  it  did 
not  work  out  that  way.  Nigel 
Lawson  admits  that  the  most 
serious 'policy  mistake  of  his 
time  as  chancellor  was  the 
failure  to  spot  the  way  In 
which  financial  deregulation 
would  lead  to  an  explosion  in 
credit-based  consumption. 

But  of  course  the  impact  of 
this  error  was  accentuated  by 
the  legacy  of  the  dump  of  the 
early  eighties,  when  Mr  Law- 
son  was  the  lieutenant  to 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  her 
crazed  monetarist  period. 

As  any  economics  student 
could  have  foreseen,  chop- 
ping back  the  supply  side  of 
the  economy  and  then  boost- 
ing demand  through  financial 
deregulation  could  have  only 
one  consequence:  inflation. 
And  so  it  proved. 

Lawson's  boom  in  turn 
spawned  the  monetarist  over- 
kill at  the  end  of  the  eighties, 
crowned  by  the  biggest  cock- 
up  of  all.  the  decision  to  join 
the  ERM  in  1990.  As  a result, 
the  Conservatives  have  been 
responsible  for  a most  ex- 
traordinary bust -boom -bust 
cycle. 

So,  if  eighties’  macro-eco- 


nomic policy  stands  con- 
demned, what  about  the  sup- 
ply side?  Britain's  investment 
deficit  with  other  industrial 
nations  — which  predates 
Mrs  Thatcher  by  decades  — 
has  persisted  into  the  nine: 
ties.  No  analysis  of  “what 
needs  to  be  done"  Is  complete 
without  the  assertion  that  the 
UK  has  under-invested  in 
capacity,  both  physical  and 
human,  spent  too  little  on 
research  and  development, 
and  has  a lengthy  tail  erf 
under-achieving  individuals 
and  companies. 

Yet  the  link  between  invest- 
ment rates  and  growth  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  strong. 
Britain's  rate  of  investment 
rose  steadily  through  the  fif- 
ties, sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties, without  any  appreciable 
impact  on  the  trend  rale  of 
growth,  which  has  remained 
stubbornly  at  around  2 per 


Tomorrow:  Soaring 
bonuses  in  the  City 


cent  since  time  immemortaL 
Business  investment  is  much 
the  same  as  in  our  main  com- 
petitors, and  what  marks  us 
out  is  lower  capital  expendi- 
ture on  housing  and  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

These  are  not  inconsider- 
able handicaps,  particularly 
the  woeftil  neglect  of  public 
sector  investment  the  price 
of  long  term  unemployment 
and  tax  cuts.  But  it  is  argu- 
able that  the  macro-economic 
roller-coaster  of  the  eighties 
and  nineties,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  capital,  has  made 
companies  adept  at  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  capital 
they  have. 

Finally,  there  is  the  asser- 


tion that  the  eighties  were  a 
time  of  unrelieved  gamahwpfls 
in  which  collaboration  and 
co-operation  were  driven  out 
by  rampant  individualism. 

But  if  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  Thatcherite  revolution, 
there  is  not  much  evidence  to 
suggest  that  yuppie,  culture 
had  much  of  an  Impact  apart 
from  in  the  City.  The  same 
proportion  of  people  contin- 
ued to  give  money  to  charity, 
the  number  of  blood  donors 
continued  to  rise. 

Certainly,  cinema  atten- 
dances climbed,  more  people 
ate  out  and  travelled  abroad 
than  ever  before.  Far  from 
being  an  introverted,  self-ob- 
sessed decade,  there  is  a case 
for  saying  that  the  eighties 
were  gregarious,  extrovert 
and  bourgeois,  with  more 
people  owning  their  homes 
and  indulging  a taste  for  wine 
and  exotic  foods. 

What's  more,  for  all  the  talk 
of  moral  decline,  Britain  be- 
came a less  sexist,  racist  and 
homophobic  country  in  the 
eighties.  Many  of  these 
changes  were,  of  course,  not 
unique  to  Britain.  It  could 
also  be  argued  that  it  was  not 
for  the  want  of  trying  by  Mrs 
Thatcher  and  her  ministers 
that  Britain  remained  im- 
mune to  the  sort  of  philoso- 
phy being  peddled. 

The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  if  you  had  a job  and  the 
chance  of  promotion  in  the 
eighties,  you  were  okay,  at 
least  in  material  terms.  Al- 
though unions  were  battered 
by  unemployment,  lost 
strikes  and  industrial  legisla- 
tion, employers  still  acted  as 
If  they  were  powerful,  push- 
ing up  real  wages  by  4-5  per 
cent  a year  In  the  middle  of 
the  decade. 

It  was  only  the  second  Con- 
servative decade  that  changed 
the  culture  into  one  where 
firms  downsized  at  will  and 
workers  were  gratefbl  to  stay 
in  a job.  Mrs  Thatcher's 
Faustian  bargain  was  that 
people  could  eqjoy  the  fruits 
of  a consumer  society  but 
had  to  accept  they  were  on 
their  own  when  things  got 
rough.  In  the  eighties,  inde- 
pendence was  a breeze.  In  the 
nineties,  it  turned  into  exis- 
tential fear. 
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Let’s  embrace  the  German  behemoth 


Debate 


Andrew  Hilton 


Despite  its  name, 
economic  and  mone- 
tary union  is  pri- 
marily about  politics 
— and  specifically  about  the 
role  of  Germany  in  Europe. 

Enthusiasts  and  sceptics 
proceed  from  the  shared  as- 
sumption that,  faced  with  a 
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wet  Sunday  afternoon  and 
nothing  to  do,  the  Germans 
will  invade  either  Belgium  or 
Poland. 

This  proves,  say  sceptics 
like  Teddy  Taylor  or  Jean- 
Marie  le  Pen,  that  the  Hun  is 
incorrigible,  and  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Nonsense,  say  en- 
thusiasts like  President 
Chirac  and  Chancellor  Kohl, 
all  it  proves  is  that  we  must 
tame  the  German  beast  by 
tying  him  into  a European 
Union. 

This  political  imperative 
baffles  most  Anglo-Saxon 
economists,  who  tend  to  view 
a single  currency  on  its  eco- 
nomic merits  and  see  it  in 
those  terms  as  premature, 
riddled  with  inconsistencies, 
and  bound  to  cause  hardship. 
If  you  genuinely  care  about 
the  strains  on  the  European, 
social  fobric  of  mass  unem- 
ployment in  France  or  Italy, 
EMU  seems  a quixotic  ven- 
ture. 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Financial  Innovation  recently 
published  an  “EMU  fairy 
story"  which  spins  a plausi- 
ble tale  of  growing  European 
unemployment  and  widening 
economic  disparities  after 
1999,  culminating  In  what  we 
have  called  "The  Crash  of 
2003  — when  rioting  in  the 
streets  finally  forces  Chirac 
to  pull  out  of  the  Eurozone,  at 
a huge  cost  to  both  France 
and  Europe  as  a whole”. 

Most  of  those  who  go  into  a 
single  currency  will  have 
fudged  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria mad  their  economies  wffl 
therefore  be  miles  apart  in 
terms  of  true  convergence. 
Underlying  fiscal  deficits  wifi 


be  very  different,  inflation 
rates  and  productivity  will  be 
for  apart,  and  (as  we  have 
seen  in  France  and  Greece) 
willingness  to  take  on  the 
unions  will  vary  from 
country  to  country. 

In  accepting  a single  cur- 
rency, those  countries  that 
join  wiH  have  given  up  most 
of  the  economic  tools  for  mak- 
ing adjustment  relatively 
painless.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  devalue;  their  Interest 
rates  will  be  set  from  Frank- 
furt. And,  thanks  to  the  stabil- 
ity pact,  they  will  not  have 
the  ability  to  follow  counter- 
cyclical fiscal  pcOicies. 

Labour  will  have  to  take  the 
strain;  in  the  absence  erf  wage 
rates  that  are  flexible  down- 
wards,  unemployment  will 
become  the  balancing  Item.  In 
theory  (as  even  some  Euro-en- 
thusiasts acknowledge), 
labour  would  have  to  move 
across  borders  to  where  the 
work  is.  But  European  labour 
is  not  particularly  mobile,  for 
social,  culturfiL  and  linguistic 
reasons.  The  result  Is  that 
pools  of  unemployment  will 
grow,  exacerbating  regional 
economic  disparities. 

Unlike  the  US  model  there 
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are  no  automatic  fiscal  stabi- 
lisers for  the  Eurozone;  unem- 
ployment compensation  win 
come  from  national  treasur- 
ies. not  from  Brussels.  But,  if 
there  is  any  kind  of  stability 
pact  a national  government's 
ability  to  offset  unemploy- 
ment by  increased  spending 
will  be  severely  constrained 
— which  could  well  mean  that 

impmplnympnt  fpeds  nn  itself 

fort.  What  matters,  therefore, 
is  not  whether  country  X 
meets  some  hypothetical 
Maastricht  target,  but 
whether  it  is  in  line  with  Ger- 
many. So  long  as  an  applicant 
country’s  economic  situation 
and  performance  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  Germany’,  who 
cares  whether  its  PSBR  is 

3 per  cent  or  4.1  per  cent? 

This  approach  has  lots  of 
advantages  but  one  stands 
out  It  is  dynamic.  A country 
can  join  EMU  either  because 

until  tiie  paving  stones  start 
coming  through  the  windows. 
Is  there  an  alternative  — 

‘Crash  of  2003’  envisages  street  riots 
forcing  Chirac  to  pull  out  of  Eurozone 

one  that  makes  economic 
sense? 

Let  me  propose  what  my 
colleague  David  Lescelles  and 

I call  The  Borg-Warner  Ap- 
proach to  EMU  — an  auto- 
matic transition  so  smooth 
you  won’t  notice  the  shifts. 

The  key  fa,  once  again,  to 
accept  the  crucial  role  of  the 
German  behemoth.  German 
GDP  is  for  in  excess  of  those 
erf  France,  Italy  or  the  UK.  We 
may  deplore  this  but  it  is  a 

its  own  economic  perfor- 
mance Improves  to  German 
levels  or  because  German  per- 
formance deteriorates.  So 
long  as  the  two  economies  are 
broadly  comparable,  it  does 
not  matter. 

The  problem  is  comparabil- 
ity. What  criteria  should  one 
propose  for  assessing  whether 
parity  with  Germany  has 
been  reached?  This  is  obvi- 
ously fertile  ground  for  econo- 
mists to  squabble  over. 

Should  long-term  interest 
rates  be  given  a bigger  role? 
Should  wage  rates,  social 
charges  and  labour  productiv- 
ity be  thrown  in?  Should  we 
worry  about  unfunded  pen- 
sion liabilities? 

It  may  also  be  that  relative 
GDP  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account;  after  all  Aus- 
tria could  join  EMU  tomor- 
row. even  though  its  current 
account  deficit  is  almost  three 
times  that  of  Germany,  be- 
cause its  overall  economy  Is 
so  much  smaller.  Economic 
parity  would  have  to  be  taken 
a lot  more  seriously  in  the 
case  of  France  or  Italy. 

But  these,  though  impor- 
tant are  details.  If  an  appli- 
cant wanted  to  join,  if  those 
inside  wanted  it  in.  and  iT  the 
European  Central  Bank's 
opinion  was  that  the  appli- 
cant's economy  was  broadly 
in  line  with  the  bloc  and  un- 
likely to  cause  disruption, 
then  entry  would  be  non-con- 
tentious.  If  entry  cannot  be 
non-con tentious,  both  sides 
should  think  long  and  hard 
before  tying  the  knot. 

Andrew  Hilton  is  director  of 
the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Fi- 
nancial Innovation 
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Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


Economic  freedom 
would  seem  to  have  hit 
parts  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope with  cyclone  force. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Albanians,  apparently, 
have  lost  their  life  savings 
In  a collapsed  pyramid  sell- 
ing scheme;  shots  were 
fired  yesterday  as  demon- 
strators charged  riot 
police. 

Robert  Maxwell  famously 
cited  a "one-eyed  Albanian” 
as  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  finan- 
cial naivety.  Perhaps  he  had 
a point,  although  current 
happenings  in  the  non-AJ ba- 
nian world  raise  a question 
mark  over  our  own  sup- 
posed immunity  to  the  pyra- 
mid in  ail  its  forms. 

Clock  George  Soros's 
lengthy  apologia  a few  days 
ago  for  his  misplaced  belief 
in  international  capitalism. 
Did  you  understand  "reflex- 
Wity?"  Nor  did  anyone  else. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
prices  react  to  the  market's 
own  reaction.  Or  something. 
What  did  come  through  was 
that  Georgie  had  decided  the 
“open  society"  ought  no 
longer  to  be  synonymous 
with  open  markets. 

Keynes  was  there  first  of 
course,  declaring  ideas,  art 
and  culture  ought  to  be 
open,  with  finance  and  in- 
dustry closed.  Soros  could 


have  gone  the  whale  hog 
and  simply  agreed  with  his 
fellow  speculator,  but  that 
would  have  put  all  his 
think-tanks  out  of  business. 

Clock  Lombard  Street 
Research 's  January  review: 
"Most  defences  of  financial 
markets  are  expressed  in 
terms  or  the  improvement 
in  resource  allocation 
achieved  in  the  primary 
markets  . . . Bat  they  say 
less,  or  nothing  at  all. 
about  how  society  gains 
from  secondary  market  ac- 
tivity.” Lombard  Street, 
naturally,  isn't  quite  wild 
enough  to  suggest  second- 
ary market  activity  is  a 
largely  purposeless,  tail- 
chasing  activity. 

But  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
an  admission  that  the  stan- 
dard defence  of  that  vast 
wastepaper  basket,  the 
Stock  Exchange  — that  it 
allocates  resources  to  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  science 
and  medicine  — is  absolute 
bunk  and  that  most  of  those 
eye-popping  salaries  are 
paid  to  people  trading 
shares  that  already  exist. 

Pyramid  selling  is  merely 
an  unofficial,  purified  ver- 
sion of  the  approved  mar- 
ket. And,  just  as  the  last 
person  an  old-style  soviet 
party  boss  wanted  to  see 
was  a down-home  fiery 
communist  true  believer, 
so  our  own  official  appara- 
tus comes  down  hard  on 
chain  letters,  pyramid 
schemes  and  get-rlch  clubs. 

Unfair.  But  that’s  the 
market. 
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Narrow  Cheltenham  victory  exposes  dual  King  George  winner  s stamina  deficiency.  Chris  Hawkins  reports  Christie  helps 

One  Man  faces  uphill  task  in  Gold  Cup  gaulch  break 

his  record 
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IT  WAS  like  a replay  of  all 
those  great  finishes  over 
the  years  as  the  Chelten- 
ham roar  reverberated 
around  the  old  Cots  wold  hills. 
One  Man  in  front  Barton 
finnk  fighting  back;  two  good 
horses,  but  could  one  be  verg- 
ing on  greatness? 

The  next  150  yards  would 
ten.  If  One  Man  could  assert 
and  pull  away  the  ultimate 

steeplechasing  prize,  the  Gold 
Cup,  might  yet  be  within  his 
capabilities  come  March. 

But  in  a matter  of  strides 
the  dual  King  George  winner 
went  from  cruising  on  the  bri- 
dle to  all-out  desperation.  The 
Gold  Cup  dream  was  fading 
fast. 

The  reality  is  that  One  Man 
does  not  stay.  Three  miles  on 
a park  course  is  no  problem, 
but  farther  than  that  on  this 
punching,  undulating  track 
is  stretching  him  to  the  limit. 

In  the  end  he  won  the  Pillar 
Chase  by  a head,  but  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  is  that 
like  similarly  brilliant  stars 
Pendll  and  Wayward  Lad  he 
will  not  be  winning  any  Gold 
Cups. 

Gordon  Richards,  his 
trainer,  is  even  wondering 
whether  to  run  him;  a deci- 
sion to  be  pondered  over  in 
the  next  few  days  with  John 
Hales,  the  owner,  and  jockey 
Richard  Dunwoody. 

"It's  stiff  and  tough  round 
there  and  I wonder  whether 
Cheltenham  is  the  place  to  get 
the  best  out  of  him,”  mused 
Richards.  "Whether  we’ve  got 
to  ride  him  like  a Sea  Pigeon 
and  produce  him  right  on  the 
line  I don’t  know. 

"If  I owned  him  I know 
what  I would  do.  I’d  run  him 
in  the  Two  Mile  Champion 
Chase,  when  Dunwoody 
would  be  able  to  let  him  go 
and  jump  the  others  off  their 
feet  and  then  run  him  over 
three  miles  at  Liverpool.  But 
Mr  Hales  has  got  to  have  his 

say-  J , 

“Whichever  race  we  decide 
to  go  for  I want  to  give  him 
another  run  to  get  him  really 
super-tight  Last  year  when 
he  went  out  like  a light  in  the 
Gold  Cup  he  didn’t  have  a run 
after  the  King  George  and 
that  might  have  been  a 
mistake." 

The  point  Richards  makes 
about  One  Man’s  jumping  is 
particularly  pertinent.  If 


Quicksilver . . . the  grey  One  I 

allowed  to.  this  grey  can 
really  fly  his  fences  but  his 
natural  speed  and  boldness 
has  to  be  curbed  to  conserve 
stamina. 

To  see  him  taking  on  Vi- 
king Flagship  in  the  Queen 
Mother  Chase  over  the  mini- 
mum distance  would  be  a 

wonderful  sight 
Richards,  of  course,  has 
other  strings  to  his  Gold  Cup 
bow  in  The  Grey  Monk.  Un- 
guided Missile  and  Addington 
Boy.  ! 


displays  the  perfect  jumping  technique  six  fences  from  the  finish  of  the  Pillar  Chase 
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The  strength  of  The  Grey 
Monk's  claims  will  be  fully 
tested  next  Sunday  in  the 
Hennessy  Gold  Cup  at  Leo- 
pards town  when  Imperial 
rail,  the  current  title  holder, 
and  Jodami,  the  old  cham- 
pion. are  likely  to  be  among 
the  opposition. 

None  of  the  eulogising 
about  One  Man’s  alacrity  is 
intended  to  belittle  Dublin 
Flyer,  that  other  great  expo- 
nent of  getting  from  one  side 
of  an  obstacle  to  another. 


In  the  Lad  broke  Handicap 
Chase  over  two  miles,  five 
Turlongs  on  Saturday  he 
turned  in  a breathtaking 
round  to  beat  Addington  Boy 
and  once  again  connections 
are  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the 
Gold  Cup,  although  his  stam- 
ina seems  even  more  doubtful 
than  One  Man’s. 

Addington  Boy  looks  just 
that,  a "hoy"  when  his  phy- 
sique is  compared  to  the  mag- 
nificent Dublin  Flyer,  but  he 
is  essentially  a stayer  and 


over  an  extra  five  furlongs 
would  have  every  chance  of 
reversing  the  placings. 

This  is  not  everyone's  view 
and  Hill’s  cut  Dublin  Flyer 
from  25-1  to  10-1  for  the  Gold 
Cup.  while  pushing  out  Ad- 
dington Boy  from  10-1  to  14’s. 

Imperial  Call  is  7-2  favour- 
ite followed  by  Coome  Hill  at 
ft-l  with  One  Man  at  7-1  (Lad- 
brokes go  5-1  with  a run). 

Large  Action  was  trimmed 
a point  to  5-1  for  the  Smurfit 
Champion  Hurdle  after  com- 


fortably winning  the  Cleeve 
Hurdle-  When  he  dismounted. 
Jamie  Osborne  teased  trainer 
Oliver  Sherwood  by  saying: 
“How  far  do  you  think  he 
would  win  the  Stayers 
Hurdle?" 

The  Champion  remains  the 
principal  target  and  who  can 
blame  connections  with  the 
paucity  of  talent  around.  But 
it  must  be  said  Large  Action 
looks  tailor-made  for  the  long 
distance  event  and  could  well 
run  in  both. 


Duncan  Mackay 
In  Bfimrinfiham 

Linford  christie. 
out  in  Norway  mak- 
ing his  return  to  the 
track,  had  his  name 
removed  from  the  record 
books  yesterday  as  British 
athletics  put  on  its  bright 

ami  youthful  face  at  the 
AAA  of  England  Champion- 
ships in  the  National  In- 
door Arena. 

Jamie  Baolch  raced  to 
victory  in  the  200  metres  in 
20.84sec  ahead  of  the  de- 
fending champion  Doug 
Turner,  his  Cardiff  dnb- 
mate,  to  slice  more  than  a 
tenth  of'  a second  from 
Christie's  championship  re- 
cord, which  had  stood  for 
eight  years. 

The  Welshman  Insisted 
that  much  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  Christie.  Baulcta 
was  one  of  a group  of  young 
spinters  Christie  and  Colin 
Jackson  took  with  them  to 
Australia  for  five  weeks  last 
November.  Jackson  has 
continued  to  coach  Baulcb, 
and  Christie  has  drawn  up  a 
weights -and- sprint  pro- 
gramme for  him  which  has 

led  to  dramatic  results,  with 
three  personal  bests  in 
three  races  over  three  dif- 
ferent distances  this  month. 

Christie’s  60m  victory  in 
6.66sec  at  Stange  on  Satur- 
day was  put  in  the  shade  by 
Jason  Livingston  winning 
his  first  national  senior 
title  in  6.58sec.  the  fastest 
time  by  a European  this 
year.  Livingston  was  being 
groomed  by  Christie  until 
he  was  suspended  for  four 
years  in  1992  after  falling  a 
drugs  test 

While  Livingston  has 
been  away  the  former 
Olympic  champion  has  as- 
sembled an  impressive 
group  of  proteges  that  in- 
cludes lan  Mackie,  Darren 
Campbell  and  Baulcb.  “Lin- 
ford’s the  big  daddy  coach 
who  looks  after  all  of  us,” 
Baulcb  said.  “I’m  training 
with  the  likes  of  Linford. 
Colin  and  Frankie  Freder- 
icks. who  have  all  been 
there,  done  it,  got  the 
T-shirt. 


“For  a while  I was  really 
struggling  but  now  I*m 
coming  into  my  own.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  I’m  still  a 
400-metre  runner  -so  to  be 
running  so  fast  over  200  is 
grand.” 

The  23-year-old  Baulcb.  a 
member  of  the  British 
4x-i 00m  relay  team  .that 
won  Olympic  silver  medab 
last  year,  will  return  to  his 
main  event  with  a series  of 
races  across  Europe. 
Together  with  Mark  Hylton 
he  should  give  Britain  an 
outstanding  chance  or  a 
medal  in  the  400m  at  the 
world  indoor  champion- 
ships in  Paris  in  March. 

Still  only  20.  Hylton  won 
his  third  successive  AAA 
indoor  title  at  the  distance. 
At  5ft  Sin  the  Windsor  run- 
ner is  Ideally  built  for  the 
tight  curves  of  indoor  com- 
petition, and  his  time  of 
46.24sec  broke  the  fbur- 
year-oM  championship  bat 
by  0.09sec. 

Hylton’s  victory,  like 
Baulch's,  was  a testament 
to  the  cooperative  system 
that  seems  to  be  sweeping 
British  athletics  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  has  linked  with 
Roger  Black.  Mark  Rich- 
ardson and  Jon  Ridgeon 
and  will  spend  two  months 
with  them  in  California 
during  the  spring,  a visit 
that  will  cost  him  £5,000. 

He  believes  it  money  well 
spent.  “We've  realised  that 
to  get  to  the  same  standard 
as  the  Americans  we  have 
to  train  together."  Hylton 
said.  "The  others  are  al- 
ways pushing  me  on  to  an- 
other level.  In  the  past  I’ve 
been  training  in  the  com- 
fort zone.” 

Amid  all  the  young  talent 
some  things  never  change. 
The  38-year-old  shot  putter 
Judy  Oakes  lifted  her  38th 
national  title  with  a throw 
of  17.71  metres.  “The  Joke 
now  Is  that  I'm  going  to  go 
across  the  shot  circle  on  a 
Zimmer  frame.”  she  said. 
But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
event  has  failed  to  progress 
in  Britain. 

• Carl  Lewis  yesterday  an- 
nounced he  will  run  his  last 
race  in  June  In  his  home 
city  of  Houston. 
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THR  KIIOBIOAr  led  at  ML  driron  along  are  navel  an  wen.  «ron  py  It*  Ban  Sude  Or  iSMerS  In  nh 

fibl  aw  aui 

LOSTHne  m touch,  suyea  an  trom  I ouL  ivc  bbco  u ctvtOnnpi  H 2M<l  W WM  cKC  rnnem  ICd'LiJr- 
?mTl  nan  nj,  Qiji 

UCC8HT  PRRMYl  Promtnort  unN  weawnod  aHor  2 suL  J9t  !tn  « 10  Betuna  HuKet  Lpd<  tMi«eiT(Pji*  2r 
'ndnhdl,  Gd-Ftnl 


3. 1 O HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  HAY  MUAR  HOVm  HANDICAP  CHASE  3m  II  C8£SZ 

1 5P621-P  VALIEV CAR^DI (46)  JO NND  7—11-10 PC— rye 

2 SMKP-  ABBEY  LAMP  (280)  MHSlWRuiie«  6-1  r-f  . ...  A Thornton 

3 LB'-ntl  CDYBRMUJiLAm(38)Mr>S5nii»  >3-1  l-J  MrPtomy 

4 CP- J4  HAHHSA  (13)  M Dadl  7-10-7  . N Itah 

8 94-4015  0ARRQP8  BOY  (8)  J T unwt  .'-W-6 WPry 

8 OJO.1*-*  WH0518HM0H (48) PBMumort 6*10-5  - .Rl— P*. 

7 J40W1  MamTRHX(48)LU*nga  J-16-? RMwrRty 

8 JD&OSf-  AKSUHO  AAaM(344)Mo  M Pevgicy 6-16-5 PHh— 

8 500-057  AYL8SRURY  LAD  (48)  D LAiTh  6-16-0 J Buriu  * 

10  aaCO-5NCOSAaOUHD(47)LLungoT-1M B Storey 

11  460800  W8EWKARD (9]U  Bat imMM _ STeytorW)  * 

13  0/1X6-60  HR  SLUM  (18)  J Gdtfie  7-1IHJ  - 0Ue(3) 

13  0446PQ  BRWHT DRSTDCY (9)  J GoiAn 6-1C-Q  . ... BOM  * 

14  54U0F  0U1XAU.  CnOSSCTT(37)  E Osrw  0-16-0  TMa  D— feta n (7) 

TOP  ran  HPfi  to.—  THcfe  a.  Cav.rdrN  L»»r  T.  Mwtari  4 

BMttH*  VI  Ccwrdaw  Una.  V;  l*«T  Trie*  :-l  4rru;-r  Again.  6-l  A-.VBEin  '-tz  UCTttl  5-1  f'l-SI 
Sermon.  IB-1  V jlkrr  Oardon.  16-1  Abbey  Lnno  14  — 


H—  b btakta  an*  ta—%  mm  de—li  days  akin  &md  MHM9- 
1.50  PERHAHACH  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  71  BL2B4 

1 «W- QL«UARIPBRATOB(B8)AMitaifllLAnd4-4-iO VNi 

2 LOST  IN  THE  POST  C Thermo  A »■-»-  TO  — - *9 

3 *K&n-  HA5HAiOHG(116)JGutnnt-9-IO  . *Q 

4 li-  888A5T1AN  DUKE  (208)  J CuOinan  5-9-lfl TWBta—3 

6 ?4J«30-  STATE  OP  CAUTWR  (112)  DSitaw  4-5-ID  ..... JFantaf  13* 

« 2uC4-«  SURF  CITY  (M)WHal9hV»-  ID  -SWhtaotaT 

7 JULY  BEVELED  (17)  Roraue  TlKimpsan  5-6-5 «T«w*(1|I 

3 LADY  KOMAITBT&ll  4-9-5 . ..~HCMfah10 


8 6-  NEEDaroODNUTKHI (110) B Morgan 4-9-4  ... .0  Crctef  2 

16  PimCG  BMAA  r Easwrhv  3-8-6  JQtan* 

11  5 REEDS (19) JfamhaeeVM DHantaal 

12  e WOT  AND  SZX(19!  B rtaumtiedd  3-6-u F Lynch  (3)  12 

13  LS332  V ZORBA  (63)  C Thomran  3-8-6 ...  . Dean  McKnuwn  B 

TOP  FORM  HP*  Slat.  0!  Cjulta  8,  Zwta  7,  Sort  tty  6 

aeOiuff'-rSaifCICduacn  5-7  ZortM.  £- ! rtecdo.  Surl  City.  9-1  Prince  Einar.  IJ-1  Lost  In  ThafttSl  14-1 
Msereicnf  I6-:  J4iy  Brvrted  11  nnrm 


2.20  DOWN  CUUaHHC STAKES  6t 

1 SCtaX-  SOISILYER SOX (100) (to TE.in?n 5-9-7  ..Dean McKwrm  1 

2 KJ-011  SENSE  OP  PBtOUTYro  (CO)  54-9  Jtetiwnl 

3 K3DK  HYTTOHS  MISTAKE (16) » tj.ify 4-5-'  AWriaM 3 

4 ID-234  SEADEmL(14)(C0)MGanxna  11-0-3  ..  LOhanwcfel 

9 DT-C&S  SPANISH  STRIPPER  (7)  (D)  U Crap.iu.1 5-6-) DRHcCMwS 


TOPramTIPSbl 


r Ol  Priority  8,  Srmra  KbBfec  7 


Betting:  S-4  S«  S.I W Sor.  7-4  Sense  01  Ptierty.  9-1  MyEans  UsULe.  7-1  SM  DHil.  14-1  SpamSI  SYlpF* 


2 >50  ARHUUW  HANDICAP  8f  C3^B8 

1 29-910  BLTOH  LRDBRR(7)(CO)Mrs  N MhcAuiey  6-10-0 .JThMrE* 

2 01. 500 -3  BRQADSTARtS  8RAUTY  ( 14)  (CO)  D Shaw  7-9-13 CTrcaoue  0)1 

3 tC  1(3-7  PHMU  SU  (14)(C)(D]  LI  Ryan 6-9-1 1 . ACbrk4 

4 il-OO  DGSEKT IHVADER  (7)  (C)  (D)  0 Chaonun  6-9-G  JlCakn) 

9 C'COV  HAUGHTY PI$T0L (S3) (CD)PErans 5-5-1  BSMtanB* 

8 ESM  LUOfYRaWBiaB(B)DN'ehci1li4-A-9  JUntianrl 

7 .'f  1-655  SHASHI  (7)  (CD)  03!  Mil  4i*U  5-6-4 R Lapp**  7 

8 woe-w  PA1HT  IT  BLACK  (21)  D Mctellr,  4J!-4  . . ..  JBnathH(S]B 

TOP  FOm  TVSr  PrfeH  « 8,  SlUMM  7,  HAugMy  PMM  G 

Beotaw  S-7  .■Uujrrr  Piai. Eaor  ucect  vi  Descn  imatwr  S-t  ShasnL  r-1  Luofey  Rewnoe.  6-1 
P-n-ia  51k.  19-1  Aw;  i|  9tx*.  '2-1  B’«d»l'S  Beauty  S twm 


3.20  AH1KH  KANOtCAP 2m  C258B2 

1 551406-  SODOM  SPIN  (168)  (C)  (D)  J Natal  7-19-0 JWnmrB 

2 6-01  SPOHECOnm  (181  MCharmon  4^-3 Jl  Pmhta  7* 

3 5SU6-3  ANGLESEY  SEA  WEB!  (12)  (D)  A BaHey  8-9-1  .GCwrterS 

4 6302-10  PAIRCUn  (12)  (C)  P Hastan  5-6-0 S Drown.  13 

8 OtttDO-0  MAST8R POOBOROKHI (28) (CO)  71  MuKon  9-4-0 DRBrCrfetB* 

8 B42SD-2  P8DALTOTimB2rAL(18) P feUeMI WVJ3 SSMtar.8 

7 D/DOO-O  AMA2DIG  SAIL  (14)  hUssM  IBIfegan  4-4-4 ARAmJ 

8 .■25747—4  CLASSIC ACCOONT (12) J Evra 9-8-2 . TWHbmll 

9 00025-0  MAPSNOO  (20)  JQtaanfl-M LCt.innrk4 

10  2050-26  RBCDHD LOVER (17) (CO) M Chapman 7-7-13 PFM*ey(B)12 

11  0S0S36-  TOP  PROS (112) (OQM  Britan  9-7-12 UtordutaM 

12  0E0-4(B  mAMMIE  PLTER  (7)  N Bycnfl  5-7-16 JBr»ufeH(B)1 

11  OWtB-S  SHBaatWE(14)M Hammond 4-7-10  JOtanlO 

TOP  POm  TBTSi  Wiii—tai  Ptaf  8,  Sfearrnniw  7,  PMfeW.8 

BMUngi  IM  smnecuoer.  5-1  PetamdwontaL  7-1  Angtesoy  9m  Waw.  8-1  Swanfeda  eyer.  PWfeHe. 
Ouslc  AccounL  16-1  ItaUr  Foodbrskor.  Slmsnwra.  12-1  Sudden  Spin  18  n*nra 


3.50  TYROM  SRLUHO  HANDICAP  3YO  1m  C2J788 

1 0006-54  JACK  SAYS  (10)0  Saw  9-7  *™g*W»*_ 

2 S04-02  BADJEBOROUQH  BOY  (3)  (BP)  T Bill *1 6-8 ■■***?" 

3 40006-0  ROCK  FANTASY  (7)  C Many  9-4 a F»ta>er(B)ls 

4 661-4  SUUB8CASW01L9D (13) (C) M JoNbUUI 9-3 

5 0335-34  SEMATESWBM9 (7)  W MuK  B-3 — — *5*"*.”—  - . , 

6 OHV  COMMON  HOCK  (171)  (QJ  Norton  

7 J0680-7  OOR  KRYWroKUcAumaS-l  DHtoCMtaS* 

8 0«»-M  sajon VALLEY (7) DMchcRi 8-12 MaWnraJ* 

1 06-69  BUBMYSABR(7) A FoMr B-10 TSgw*fce7 

10  IWM32  HBWORPOaRHWIirroMJalrSBOB-fr-- HMM£)4 

11  00000-3  HEMD«O*C7)3Wi»0»s»-4  — Darren  WWa  11(7) 

10* 

TOP  pom  ™>S4  Nm*  Data  8,  SBRda  caataa  Lad  7,  SBmH  Yatoy  0 

Bantam  7-2  MPu*  Four  Sport.  6- 1 Our  Ke»i  n.  6-1  Neon  Data.  SanMa  Swings.  7-1  Jack  Says,  SUert  Yaflay. 
«V1 6taMa  Casinos  Lad.  «-*  Ctatita  Rat*  « raraare 


4,20  UJSmOMDBWT  FRUES- HANDICAP  la  C2^94 

1 9004-4!  T18&E  ARCH  BRIDGE f7) <C)  JD)  **  toHMn 5-B-11- JBwarlfe 

2 1646-11  HOMO  LADT  (7)  (Etaai)  (CD)  D Haydn  Janos  4-8-11 CUWI* 

3 04000-0  CMUBAHO  BANC (2*1  (QJ  Bony 4-B-7  * Robarti  (8)  5 

4 OD64U-  HARirra  TREAT  (*31)  j Eyre  9-*-1 RLawtall 

9 409650-  IHADE  MAKER  (ZOO)  (D)P  Evans  4-0-7 SSntara  1 

8 B5Q-1BD  DOWN  THR  YARO  (7)  (CD)  M Cnt(trtWA  4-6-S DRIcOtaS 

7 6700000-  AHHESTY  HAY  (228)  (DJUUlhBr  5-0-S J Dtuwm  2 

8 5606-40  SMHOORA (10) (O MnNMKMilBV 4-84 J0ta4 

9 006-305  CTPETTTE  (7)  (CO)  N Bycralt4-(VI  . — . — 0 Batata  12 

10  000048- OUS»ElROUjeR(47)fCl  ft  PeaEodj  6-7-11 J8mMI(S)9 

11  002SM  PALACEQA7E JO (7) (C)(0) DChaarnerr 6-7- W DYhtatlO 

12  685-004  FANCY HSMMWP MttMn 4-7-10 PF**t«y(G)3 

TOP  FORM  TTPSlTHree  Arafe  Bridge  8,  HamrsTreM  7,Mgoe  lady* 

Baatag  7-3  Mono  Lady.  8-1  Throo  Arch  Braga.  7-1  CMBBangBuiB.*:fe'icvt)esion.8-iESpaoi8.Quaani 
SDoOar.  10-1  H wry 's  Treat  13-1  Image  Maker  12  nmmtara 


4.30  PVHCOMH  HANDICAP  HUHOU!  tan  41  C9^B0 

1 633-436  SMUKURV  POOH  (8)  J Bridger  7-11-12 €S"T*L- 

2 ITPOHD  WOIAR GUEST (48) N Gasale® 0-H-H  CUmtata 

1 1-G5F22  STOHRY YAL1RY (44)(gjJanklM 7-11-9 

4 54M-U  CU»BeSWA*Wf)(W)MTflupkta5-11-fi 

8 3S5VS  MAHDY  LABS  C8)  J SodBl  8-1V5  .nSf1 

8 IMH6-R  KMjeWIAMBAY(S8)JMi«raS-1V8  

I K5«BKW«S5,rr:=^ga; 

,S 

II  J-S24  TOTAL  JOY  (8)  C Minn  6-16-0 RtaraataT 

12  7//PWP  SAU9*UTOROY(nBSlW#i9-lM  OBUdgwMwr 

fa  SM54  HJOa*YWOOOroRBuCfe!ar8-«V4 B Paata 

14  *0dTfY*S  DARLWH(4T)  □ CBrwm  5-10-0 JM  R Tbarwtta  (8) 

TOP  pom  TWM6  Mtanr  Waod  8,  TUMI  Jay  7,  CMraatan  8 

■-M—  IV2TSMI  Joy.  7-1  FttJdey  Wood.  Man  Quest  Sway  Vattay.a-i  Smuggler  s Potta.  CSaYes^raiv 
FataThyw.  13-1  Bon  Yoyaos.  HtaW  Loa.  uuwxwrt.  '*-i  lAtws  An  Ace  20-1  Kticarari  Bff(. 
Equay^  Daritag,  83-1  Sauulfea  Boy  140*** 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today:  PLUMPTON  2.00 
Summer  Villa;  2L30  Purbeck  Cavalier;  3.30  Pur  beck  Rambler. 


The  Khoinoa  to  collect  for 
in-form  Swinbank  stable 


Ron  Cox 


THE  KHOINOA,  represent- 
ing in-form  trainer  Ann 
Swinbank,  is  napped  to  make 


the  gelding’s  win  was  not  un- 
expected on  the  strength  of 
bis  home  work  with  classy 
bumper  winner  Colour  Code. 

The  Khoinoa  (2.40)  is 
reckoned  to  have  a future 


a winning  debut  over  hurdles  over  long  distances,  and  th® 
on  an  Ayr  card  which  Is  con-  three  miles  of  the  Soiitar 


fined  to  novices  today. 

Out  of  the  Swinbank 
stable’s  20- winner  tally  this 


Johnny  Novice  Hurdle  should 
be  Ideal. 

At  Plumpton,  where  the 


season,  1?  have  come  In  hur-  ground  is  likely  to  be  more 
die  or  National  Hunt  Flat  testing  than  the  official  gains 
races,  and  The  Khoinoa  is  a report  suggests,  Minster  s 
promising  graduate  from  the  Madam  (2.00)  will  be  in  her 
latter.  element. 

He  was  returning  from  a She  has  an  excellent  record 
lengthy  absence  when  staying  in  sellers  round  the  tight  Sus- 
an strongly  to  win  by  10  sex  circuit,  winning  by  a dis- 
lengths  at  Southwell  and,  al-  tance  on  her  last  appearance 
though  a 10-1  shot  that  day.  here  tn  November. 
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FA  CUP 


Newcastle  United  1 
Nottingham  Forest  2 


Michael  Walker  finds 
the  paths  of  Pearce 
and  DaJgiish  again 
taking  turns  for  tire 

Under  siege . . . Dalglish  (left)  and  McDermott  manage  only  Koftor  and  u/nrom 
long  faces  in  the  Newcastle  United  dog-out  fbchard  payteb  a* WVUI 00 

Woan’s  whiplash 
works  wonders 


Even  though  he  has 
said  it  only  twice 
since  joining  Newcas- 
tle, Kenny  Dalglish  is 
probably  already  fed  up  with 
using  the  phrase  “wonder 
goal”  to  describe  a decisive 
shot  from  a member  of  the  op- 
position. He  said  it  again  yes- 
terday and  once  more  the  goal 
in  question  merited  the  de- 
scription. Ian  Woan’s  80th- 
minute  winning  volley  match- 
ing the  quality  of  Matthew  Le 
Tissier's  strike  at  The  DelL 
Newcastle  were  denied  a 
league  win  at  Southampton 
when  Le  Tissier  pounced  in 
the  Last  minute,  and  yester- 
day Woan’s  knocked  them  out 
of  the  FA  Cup.  Sir  John  Hall's 
trophy  cabinet  continues  to 
double  as  an  echo  chamber. 

When  Les  Ferdinand  leapt 
to  nod  Newcastle  ahead  on 
the  hour  Hall  must  have  jin- 
gled the  coins  in  his  pocket, 
but  when  Woan’s  deflected 
equaliser  was  followed  by 
that  winner  his  hand  will 
have  turned  into  a fist.  His 
words  with  his  new  manager 
after  the  game  would  have 
been  worth  bearing. 

If  Dalglish  is  worried  he  is 
not  showing  it.  Surprisingly 
he  felt  his  players  lacked  good 
fortune  but  little  else.  “Every 
successful  team  always  needs 
a slice  of  luck.  That  wasn’t 
there  for  us."  he  said.  “Defen- 
sively I thought  we  looked 
very  sound." 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  how  many  of  the  Toon 
Army  agreed  as  they  grum- 
bled their  way  out  of  the 
ground.  They  certainly  would 
not  have  been  bappy  with 
Barton's  contribution  to 


Woan’s  second,  although 
Dalglish  was  perhaps  dis- 
suaded from  attributing  cul- 
pability by  the  sheer  magnifi- 
cence of  the  volley.  “If  there 
is  any  blame  attached  to  any- 
body,” he  said.  “It  will  be  kept 
in  the  dressing  room.” 

Woan  also  talked  of  dress- 
ing rooms  afterwards  al- 
though he  was  reflecting  on 
the  effect  Stuart  Pearce  has 
had  in  Nottingham  Forest’s. 
"He  has  brought  a bit  of  the 
’Psycho'  attitude  into  it,” 
Woan  said,  searching  for  an 
j explanation  for  Forest’s  five 
wins  in  a row.  Pearce  himself 
had  more  tactical  reasons  for 
I the  latest:  mainly  his  packed 
! defence  which  stifled  the  life 
j out  of  the  first  hour. 

It  says  something  that  until 
Ferdinand’s  goal  the  best 
chance  of  the  game  had  been 
created  by  Sbaka  Hislop. 
Peter  Bonetti’s  arrival  as  Un- 
bed's  goalkeeping  coach  has 
coincided  with  Hislop’s 
return  to  the  first  team,  but 
Hislop  is  still  prone  to  the  odd 
onconfldent  flap.  It  happened 
at  Southampton  and  again 
yesterday  in  the  28th  minute. 
Woan,  not  at  that  point  the 
pivotal  figure  he  was  to  be- 
come. swung  a long,  arcing 
ball  over  the  head  of  Barton 
and  Into  Roy’s  path.  Hislop 
made  a rash  rush  from  his 
area  and  Roy’s  lob  sailed  just 
wide. 

With  Gillespie  on  the  bench 
and  Ginoia  wandering  infield, 
Newcastle  were  a side  with- 
out wingers  and  wits.  Barton 
did  get  forward  along  the 
right  but  usually  hit  Pearce’s 
back  with  his  crosses.  How- 
ever, with  the  game  meander- 


Leicester  City  2,  Norwich  City  1 

Wilkie  will  not 
change  his  spots 


Don  Beet 

THE  buzz  that  one  hears 
while  walking  through 
Nelson  Mandela  park 
comes  not  just  from  the  traffic 
passing  either  side  of  Leices- 
ter’s rugby  ground  but  from 
the  growing  confidence  ex- 
uded by  supporters  at  Filbert 
Street 

This  hard-won  fourth- 
round  victory  was  City’s 
fourth  on  the  trot  and  pro- 
pelled them  nearer  Wembley 
on  two  fronts.  That  double  as- 
sault and  Improving  Premier- 
ship performances  would  sug- 
gest chat  all  is  well  with  the 
often  ailing  club. 

But  the  roar  that  greeted 
this  victory  was  one  of  relief 
rather  than  acclamation. 
City ’5  supporters  knew  their 
side  had  been  in  a fight  and 
the  manager  Martin  O’Neill 
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ing  along  to  the  hour  mark, 
the  slumbering  tempo  not 
aided  by  Crossley’s  conspicu- 
ous time-wasting.  Barton 
tried  again  and  his  diagonal 
centre  from  deep  brought  a 
reward.  Ferdinand  out- 
jumped  everyone  and  sent  a 
simple  header  beyond 
Crossley. 

It  seemed  then  that  Newcas- 
: tie  would  be  ©3  ing  on  to  meet 
Bolton  or  Chesterfield  but  for 
i the  fourth  game  In  succession 
■ they  let  a lead  slip.  There  was 
now  a previously  unseen  ur- 
| gency  to  Forests  passing,  but 
even  so  only  13  minutes 
| remained  when  Woan  col- 
I lected  the  ball  30  yards  out 
and  decided  on  a speculative 

Iggh- 

It  worked  spectacularly 
well,  hitting  first  Gillespie  — 
who  had  replaced  Ginoia  — 
and  then  Barton  before  bab- 
bling its  way  past  Hislop. 
Three  minutes  later,  after  an- 
other unfortunate  interven- 
tion by  Barton,  Woan  did  it 
again,  this  time  driving 
sumptuously  from  a narrow- 
ing angle.  The  ball  crashed  in 
off  the  underside  of  the  bar.  It 
was  a wonder  goal  all  right:  it 
made  you  wonder  how  ft  was 
not  only  Woan's  second  of  the 
day  but  only  bis  second  of  the 
season. 

• The  Barcelona  manager 
Bobby  Robson  saw  his  Brazil- 
ian striker  Ronaldo  celebrate 
his  Fife  World  Flayer  of  the 
Year  award  with  a hat-trick 
in  a 6-0  thrashing  of  Rayo 
Vallecano  that  keeps  the  club 
In  second  place  in  the  Span- 
ish league,  three  points  be- 
hind Real  Madrid  who  had  a 
4-0  win  over  Celta  Vigo. 
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Forest  of  admirers . . . Woan  gets  a pat  from  Pearce  as  Cooper  and  Roy  help  celebrate  his  winner  photograph,  stu  forsth* 


Derby  County  3,  Aston  Villa  1 


Rugged  Rams  leave  Little  doubting 


Mark  Redding 


was  thankful  when  his  former 
charges  had  been  overcome. 

'Tin  relieved.”  he  admitted. 
“It  was  difficult  for  us.  1 know 
Norwich  played  on  Wednes- 
day but  our  Coca-Cola  Cup  tie 
against  Ipswich  took  more 
out  of  us  than  we  thought." 

O’Neill  now  faces  three 
matches  without  his  influen- 
tial midfielder  Nell  Lennon, 
who  was  sent  off  by  Alan  Wil- 
kie for  his  part  in  a fracas 
with  Matt  Jackson,  who 
apparently  admitted  that  Len- 
non had  not  thrown  a punch. 
“But  if  you  put  your  arms  up 
in  a retaliatory  manner  you 
are  going  to  be  in  trouble,” 
said  O’Neili. 

Most  observers  thought 
Wilkie  might  have  calmed 
things  down  with  a caution- 
ary word  to  the  powder-puff 
pair  but  it  was  the  referee’s 
next  action  that  really  en- 
raged home  supporters  al- 
1 ready  convinced  that  only 
Jackson  should  have  received 
the  early  bath.  Wilkie  gave 
Norwich  a penalty  when  their 
| young  striker  Adrian  Forbes 
was  fouled  by  Garry  Parker 
outside  the  area.  Neil  Adams 
scored  from  the  spot  to  neu- 
tralise Ian  Marshall's  goal 
from  a Parker  corner  seven 
minutes  earlier. 

Wilkie  had  not  finished 
with  controversy.  After  67 
minutes  he  adjudged  Rmiip 
Hesfeey  to  have  been  hauled 
down  in  the  box  by  Rob  New- 
man and  Parker  scored  the 
winner  from  the  spot  “Their 
player  should  have  been 
pulled  up  for  pulling  my 
shirt,"  claimed  Newman.  “He 
was  tugging  me." 

Norwich’s  manager  Mike 
Walker  thought  so  too.  “Our 
centre-half  had  his  shirt 
pulled  off  his  back  before  he 
was  brought  down,”  he  said. 
“I  was  delighted  with  the  per- 
formance of  my  players.  I 
thought  the  spirit  they 
showed  was  superb.” 

Indeed  it  was  but  O’Neill 
has  given  Leicester  the  will  to 
win  without  playing  well;  it 
counted  on  the  day. 


A RAPID  infusion  of 
Dutch  courage  could  be 
Derby  County's  salva- 
tion as  they  dig  in  deep  for  a 
relegation  battle  while  open- 
ing up  a separate  front  In  the 
FA  Cup. 

Robin  van  der  Laan  made 
his  first  start  for  the  home 
side  since  returning  from  an 
unhappy  loan  spell  at  Wolves 
last  autumn.  Taking  over  the 
team  captain’s  armband  from 
the  injured  Stimac.  the  Dutch- 
man tilted  this  fourth-round 
tie  Derby's  way  when  he  shot 
them  ahead  In  the  38th  min- 
ute. Tm  back  in  now  and  I’m 
here  to  stay,"  he  promised. 


‘Tm  going  to  make  sure  1 
don’t  lose  my  place  again.” 

The  club  captain  had  led 
the  Rams  to  promotion  last 
May  but.  come  August,  had 
found  himself  dismayingly 
out  of  favour. 

He  was  farmed  out  to 
Wolves  but  it  all  ended  un- 
happily when  he  fell  out  with 
the  manager  Mark  McGhee 
and  was  brought  home  early. 
"I  thought  my  career  with 
Derby  was  over,”  he  said. 
“When  a dub  lets  you  go  on 
loan,  it  shows  that  they  don’t 
want  you." 

As  a consequence.  Van  der 
Laan  bad  to  wait  until  last 
Tuesday  for  his  first  taste  of 
action  for  Derby  in  four 
months.  That  was  in  the  2-0 


tiurd-round  victory  over  Gil- 
lingham. when  lie  came  on  as 
a substitute  and  helped  trans- 
late a goalless  stalemate  into 
doable  Dutch  by  setting  up 
the  opening  goal  for  his  com- 
patriot Ron  Willems  and  scor- 
ing the  second  himself. 

“He  did  a very  good  job 
against  Villa,"  hi»  man, 
ager  Jim  Smith.  “He  came 
bads  from  Wolves  determined 
to  work  hard.  He  lost  weight, 
he  took  his  chance  when  he 
got  in,  he’s  in  and  heU  take 
some  shifting.” 

Aston  Villa  could  have  done 
with  some  of  the  28-year-old 
midfielder’s  rugged  drive, 
i Until  the  first  goal,  they  had 
been  strolling  around  as  if 
they  owned  the  place,  but  four 


minutes  later  they  were  two 
behind  when  an  incredible 
back-heeled  flick  from  Asano- 
vic  cleared  their  defence  for 
StuxTidge  to  score. 

After  that  a weakened  Derby 
threatened  to  run  riot  against 
their  one-pace  visitors,  who 
seemed  incapable  of  changing 
up  a gear  to  deal  with  the 
threat  No  one  suffered  more 
than  the  England  defenders 
Ehiogu  and  Southgate,  who 
were  repeatedly  left  trailing  by 
Sturridge’s  runningback  style 
bursts  from  inside-forward. 

It  was  Sturridge  who  began 
the  move  that  ended  with  Wil- 
lems tapping  in  a third  in  the 
69th  minute,  before  Curcic 
pulled  back  a by-then-mean- 
ingless  goal  for  Villa.  “We 


were  never  in  it,"  their  man- 
ager Brian  Little  said. 

A season  that  promised  so 
much  for  last  year’s  FA  Cup 
semi-finalists  and  Coca-Cola 
Cup  winners  has  fizzled  out 
four  months  early.  A place  In 
Europe  is  Villa’s  one  remain- 
ing target 

“That  team  deserved  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  from  last 
season  but  there  will  now  be  a 
lot  of  assessments,”  threat- 
ened Little.  ‘It  won't  do  for  us 
to  finish  anywhere  other  than 
the  top  four.” 

• Don  Howe  has  been  ap- 
pointed foe  right-hand  man  to 
the  FA’s  technical  director 
Howard  Wilkinson.  The  61- 
year-old  has  the  title  of  tech- 
nical co-ordinator  (coaching). 


Brentford  0,  Manchester  City  1 


Carlisle  United  0,  Sheffield  Wednesday  2 


Lee  puts  on  dancing  shoes 


Neil  Robinson  discovers  a City  slicker 
rf  only  marginally  a slicker  City 


AS  FRANCIS  Lee  strode 
into  Griffin  Park  on  a 
tide  of  self-belief  he 
looked  more  Uke  the  owner 
Of  a revivalist  Seventies 
discotheque  than  a football 

club. 

His  bine-and-white-table- 
cloth  shirt  nestled  uncom- 
fortably under  a bright  yel- 
low tie  and  his  shiny 
pointed  shoes  were  last  fa- 
voured by  the  man  from  the 
Stylistics. 

Not  that  it  seems  inappro- 
priate for  a chairman  of 
Manchester  City,  who  have 
long  existed  within  their 
own  time  warp,  but  even 
that  realisation  does  not 
lessen  the  shock  of  seeing 
Lee  In  all  Ms  multi- 
coloured finery. 

For  once  he  bad  some- 
, thing  to  smile  about.  At  the 
, moment  he  can  justly  say 
that  City  are  doing  better 
than  United  in  the  Cup  and 
l the  new  rights  issue,  ap- 


proved last  week,  should 
raise  £10.8  million. 

Under  the  deal  the  share- 
holders can  take  op  three 
more  shares  for  every  four 
they  own.  Most  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Frank  Clark,  al- 
though the  manager  says 
that  in  the  present  climate 
the  problem  is  not  so  much 
raising  the  money  as  find- 
ing players  to  spend  it  on. 

On  the  evidence  of  this 
third-round  tie.  City  need 
considerable  updating. 
While  their  commitment 
was  not  in  question  they 
lacked  punch  up  front  and 
were  fortunate  to  catch 
Brentford’s  normally  as- 
sured striker  Nick  Forster 
on  an  off  day.  A draw  was 
the  least  Brentford 
deserved. 

Bnkladze  had  a quiet 
afternoon  drifting  about 
behind  Rosier.  The  Geor- 
gian never  looked  entirely 


at  ease  on  a difficult  pitch 
although  he  still  managed 
to  direct  the  afternoon’s 
most  Important  pass  into 
the  path  of  Nick  Summer- 
bee.  who  broke  the  dead- 
lode  in  the  62nd  minute. 

After  such  a uniformly 
depressing  season  it  was 
easy  to  understand  the  City 
players’  delight  at  the  goal 
and  the  victory.  Sometimes 
the  right  result  on  the  end 
of  a dodgy  performance  can 
spark  a side  and,  with  a 
home  tie  against  Watford 
ahead,  the  fifth  round 
should  lie  within  City’s 
compass. 

As  for  Brentford  it  was 
an  interesting  taste  of  what 
life  may  be  like  next  season 
should  they  secure  their  ex- 
pected promotion  to  the 
First  Division.  ' 

“Overall,  we’re  not  too 
disappointed  because  luck 
plays  such  a great  part  in 
the  Cup,”  said  their  man- 
ager David  Webb.  “I  always 
knew  my  best  chance  of  go- 
ing to  Wembley  tills  year 
was  with  Stan  Bowles  to 
watch  the  dogs." 


Michael  Walker 

NO  GOALS  from  the  under- 
dogs, no  real  sniff  of  an 
upset  and  so  no  FA  Cup 
romance.  It  was  almost  a par- 
verse  afternoon  at  Brunton 
Park  and  the  reason  was,  un- 
usually, a surfeit  of  idealism. 

Had  Carlisle,  who  went  into 
the  game  second  th  the  Third 
Division,  adopted  a less  cere- 
bral and  more. vigorous  ap- 
proach against  Wednesday,  62 
places  above  them  In  foe  Pre- 
miership, it  might  have  all 
been  so  different 
But  for  that  to  have  hap- 
pened Carlisle  would  need  to 
have  a different  manager 
from  Mervyn  Day,  whose  atti- 
tude in  defeat  was  resolutely 
long-term:  there  were  no 
regrets  about  his  deliberately 
non-com  bative  tactics. 

"Sorry,  no  apologies,”  the 
eternally  youthful  Day  said. 
“We  are  not  really  that  physi- 
cal a side.  We  might  have 
been  successful  had  we 
lumped  it  but  that’s  not  the 
way  we  play.  There  Is  no 
point  preaching  to  people  that 


you  want  to  play  progressive 
football  If.  the  first  time  you 
fece  a big  test  you  lump  it." 

This  approach  did  not  work 
but  to  judge  by  Day’s  words, 
that  did  not  seem  to  be  foe 
point  of  the  exercise,  for  Car- 
lisle are  now  appealing  to  a 
more  discerning  class  of  cus- 
tomer: what  Day  rails  foe 
'•floating  voters  of  Carlisle”. 

In  foe  long  run.  the  only 
feir  yardstick  for  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Cumbria.  Carlisle 
will  surely  attract  lots  of 
them.  There  are  already  im- 
pressive foundations,  includ- 
ing a new  stand,  with  Day 
signing  ail  his  coveted  young- 
sters on  3Vi-year  contracts. 

However,  Carlisle’s  Cap 
run  effectively  ended  once 
one  of  them,  Lee  Peacock, 
fluffed  a seventh-minute  sit- 
ter. Three  minutes  later  the 
excellent  Mark  Pembridge 
supplied  a cant-miss  cross  for 
Guy  Whittuigham’s  forehead. 

Straight  after  half-time 
Pembridge  delivered  another 
delicious  ball  for  Nolan  to 
place  on  foe  head  of  Booth. 
And  that  was  that  — at  least 
for  foe  time  being. 


Manchester  utd^ 
Wimbledon  1 ■ 


71 


Martin  Thorpe 


WIMBLEDON  fought  to 
the  end  to  get  a draw 
on  Saturday  and  will 
give,  little  away  on  their 
return  to  Old  Trafford  for 
Wednesday’s  top-of-the- table 
league  game.  But  that  does 
not  mean  they  cannot  also  be 
generous  to  Manchester 
United. 

Wednesday's  match  was 
originally  scheduled  for 
March  29  before  Wimbledon 
agreed  to  bring  it  forward  to 
help  clear  space  around  Uni- 
ted’s European  Cup  quarter- 
final against  Porto. 

As  it  happens,  the  Crazy 
Gang’s  friendly  gesture  has 
exacerbated  their  own  fixture 
congestion  caused  by  a Coca- 
Cola  Cup  semi-final,  the  re- 
arrangement of  snowed-off 
league  games  and  now  an  FA 
Cup  fourth-round  replay.  But 
Joe  K Inn  ear  remains  mag- 
nanimous: “In  hindsight 
Wednesday  night  is  a fixture 
we  could  have  done  without 
but  we  agreed  to  change  it  be- 
cause we  want  United  to  win 
foe  Champions  Cup." 

It  is  Wimbledon’s  ethos 
typified:  everyone  contribut- 
ing to  foe  greater  cause,  a be- 
lief system  that  has  lifted  the 
team  to  such  heights  that  they 
remain  foe  only  Premiership 
team  in  with  a shout  in  all 
three  domestic  competitions. 

But  with  success  comes  a 
price.  Everyone  Is  so  used  to 
Wimbledon  holding  their  own 
at  foe  highest  level  that  the 
one-time  kings  of  the  upset 
must  now  accept  that  a last- 
gasp  draw  at  Manchester 
United  merely  rates  second 
billing  in  the  FA  Cup’s 
theatre  of  dreams. 

West  Indies  once  had  their 
three  Ws;  on  Saturday  foe 
grand  old  competition  had 
five.  And  as  a result  Wimble 
don’s  last-minute  equaliser  at 
Old  Trafford  got  lost  among 
the  equally  late  heroics  by 
Wrexham  and  Woking,  foe 
woe  of  West  Ham  and  even 
foe  wonder  goal  by  Waddle. 

But  Wimbledon  will  not 
mind  being  seen  as  part  of  the 
mainstream.  It  is  a compli- 
ment to  their  progress  which 
this  season  embraces  only  two 
defeats  in  their  last  27  games. 

The  team’s  chances  of  ex- 
tending that  run  on  Wednes- 
day may  well  depend  on  the 
state  of  United's  injury  list, 
which  on  Saturday  deprived 
the  Cup  holders  of  the  central 
defenders  Johnsen.  May  and 
PaHister  plus  Beckham. 

The  last  two  are  foe  most 
likely  to  return  but  on  Satur- 
day United's  line-up  looked 
like  one  of  those  sides  they 
put  out  in  foe  Coca-Cola  Cup, 
with  Clegg  and  Casper,  two 
more  of  United’s  talented 
youngsters,  In  defence,  along- 
side fringe  members  in 
McClair  and  Poborsky. 

Alex  Ferguson  tilted  the 
team  further  by  playing  the 
Czech  up  front  alongside  Can- 
tona and  Giggs,  with  Cole  and 
the  flu-stricken  Solskjaer  left 
on  the  bench. 

As  a result  of  all  this  dis- 
ruption United’s  passing  too 
often  suffered  from  poor  com- 
munication, with  Giggs  regu- 
larly at  fault  And  though 
Clegg  — ■ a dead  ringer  for 
Gary  Neville  — - and  Casper 
played  well,  Keane,  at 
sweeper,  needed  to  be  at  his 
most  imperious  for  the  de- 
fence to  retain  any  kind  of  im- 
pregnability. Even  then  Wim- 
bledon carved  out  enough 
chances  to  have  inflicted  on 
United  their  first  FA  Cup  de- 
feat since  the  1995  final. 

United,  too.  had  their  mo- 
ments, though  poor  finishing, 
the  excellent  Sullivan  and  the 
referee  denied  them,  the  lat- 
ter when  declining  to  give  a 
penalty  after  foe  Wimbledon 
keeper  felled  Poborsky  on  the 
edge  of  the  area. 

But  just  as  a 0-0  draw 
seemed  likely,  we  got  a l-l 
draw  instead.  On  90  minutes 
Irwin’s  deep  run  and  Can- 
tona’s chip  set  up  Scholes  for 
a header  to  put  United  ahead. 

Earle  was  at  feult.  the  mid- 
fielder’s hesitancy  in  coming 
out  with  the  offside  trap  play- 
ing the  United  player  onside. 
But  two  minutes  later  he 
atoned,  personifying  what 
Kinnear  described  as  “the 
true  Wimbledon  spirit:  we 
never  give  up”. 

Solskjaer  needlessly  fouled 

Cunningham  and  from  Kim* 
ble's  free-kick  Earle  rose 
above  United’s  vertically 
challenged  defence  to  bead 
past  a badly  positioned 
SchtneicheL 

And  so  Wimbledon  earned  a 

replay  at  home.  Well,  sort  of 
home.  Around  20,000  mostij 
southern-based  United  fens 
will  take  over  Selhurst  Park 
eager  to  rub  in  memories  of 
their  team’s  opening-day  s-d 
win  there,  which  included 
Beckham's  famous  lob.  Poor 
old  Wimbledon.  Life  is  never 
easy. 
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FA  CUP 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Coventry  City  1 , Woking  1 


Woking  add  new  lines  to  a romantic  script 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


A CENTRE  from  a 
part-time  postman 
is  headed  back  by  a 
university  graduate, 
and  after  getting  a 
lucky  rebound  a customer-li- 
aison officer  for  a dairy  Arm 
has  the  ball  in  the  net  before 
anyone  can  say  “milkman 
Thus  were  the  tradition  and 
charm  or  the  PA  Cup  pre- 
served in  this  third-round  tie 
at  Hlghfleld  Road. 

The  might  of  the  Premier- 
ship had  been  held  if  not 
humbled  and  the  part-timers 
lived  to  fight  another 


day.  Their  manager  was  ec- 
static, his  opposite  number 
apoplectic. 

The  team  with  the  breeding 
sat  stunned  in  their  dressing 
room  while  the  no-hopers 
sang  in  the  bath.  On  the  coach 

borne  the  latter  ate  fish  and 
chips,  leaving  their  oppo- 
nents to  face  a liberal  sprin- 
kling of  managerial  vinegar. 

So  much  for  type-casting. 
The  reality,  of  course,  is  that 
for  from  being  the  Premier 
League’s  Star  Ship  Enter- 
prise, Coventry  City  are  its 
perennial  Cling-ons,  while 
Woking's  approach  to  football 
is  just  as  professional  as  the 
game’s  high  earners. 

The  real  surprise  was  not 
so  much  that  Woking  man- 
aged to  draw  1-1  but  that  they 
left  it  until  the  16th  second  of 


the  90th  minute  to  force  a 
replay. 

There  may  be  an  enormous 
difference  In  what  the  players 
are  paid  hut  that  Is  scarcely  a 
measure  of  their  comparative 
footballing  worth.  Woking, 
like  Sutton  United  eight  years 
earlier,  were  the  equals  of 
Coventry  when  it  came  to  the 
basics  of  paging  running 
and  tackling 

Unlike  Sutton  they  have  not 
yet  knocked  Coventry  out  in 
the  third  round  but  with  a 
replay  at  KIngfield  tomorrow 
week  they  live  In  hope. 

Beatlng  Coventry  would 
earn  the  VauxhaR  Conference 
club  a trip  to  Blackburn.  In 
foot  foe  last  of  this  season’s 
non-League  survivors  are 
able  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  fifth  round  be- 


fore they  have  even  begun  the 
fourth.  ■ 

In  football  It  is  not  a bad 

moment  to  romanticise  a lit- 
tle. Every  week  brings  fresh 
news  of  takeovers  and  stock 
market  notations.  The  big- 
money  men  are  moving  in, 
their  eyes  more  on  the  share 
tables  than  the  league  tables. 

Woking  are  not  unaware  of 
foe  financial  possibilities  of  a 
good  FA  Cup  sequence.  Geoff 
Chappie,  their  manager  for 
the  past  12'A  years,  reckons 
foe  present  run  is  already 
worth  £200,000  to  the  club.  Yet 
Woking’s  stake  In  football 
runs  rather  deeper  mere 
balance  sheets.  Take  some  of 
those  involved  in  scoring  Sat- 
urday’s goaL 

Tom  Jones,  whose  high  ball 
reached  Robin  Taylor  while 


the  Coventry  defence  stood 
and  watched,  not  only  deliv- 
ers letters  but  coaches  at 

Swindon’s  school  of  excel- 
lence and  is  a qualified  refer- 
ee. Steve  Thompson,  who 
scored  after  his  header  had 
bounced  back  off  Borrows,  is 
a 34-year -old  former  Royal 
Air  Force  PE  instructor  who 
trains  with  his  home-town 
dub,  Plymouth  Argyle,  and 
started  work  at  foe  dairy  last 
week. 

Clive  Walker,  who  will  be 
40  in  May  and  scored  twice 
when  Chelsea  beat  Liverpool 
4-2  in  the  third  round  19 
years  ago,  may  be  Woking's 
most  experienced  player  but 
almost  to  a man  the  team 
have  learned  the  game’s  wrin- 
kles both  in  and  out  of  foe 
full-time  leagues. 


This  was  dearly  evident  in 
their  approach  to  Saturday’s 
tie.  They  had  a simple  pattern 
which  involved  Steele  operat- 
ing in  space  behind  Walker 

and  Hunter  while  the  defence 
and  midfield  consistently 
worked  the  ball  to  and 
through  him.  Their  goal 
reflected  the  patience  of  their 
football,  both  Jones  and  How- 
ard passing  up  opportunites 

to  cross  before  Jones  found 
the  angle  he  needed  to  pick 
out  Taylor. 

Yet  had  Laurence  Batty,  the 
Woking  goalkeeper,  not  been 
in  inspired  form  the  contest 
would  probably  have  been 
over  by  the  hour.  Batty 
achieved  a series  of  outstand- 
ing saves,  foe  best  to  touch  a 
shot  from  Huckerby  on  to  a 
post,  and  when  he  was  left 


stranded  by  Huckerby’s 
header  after  69  minutes  Fos- 
ter cleared  foe  ball  off  foe 
line. 

Five  minutes  later  McAllis- 
ter swung  a foot  at  Salako’s 
low  centre  and  though  he 
foiled  to  make  contact  the 
Woldng  defence  was  thrown 
on  to  the  wrong  foot,  allowing 
Jess  to  give  Coventry  the  lead 
with  a firmly  driven  shot. 

‘The  relief  on  their  faces 
when  they  scored  was  unbe- 
lievable.” Walker  observed. 
Certainly  Coventry"  seemed  to 
believe  that  one  goal  would  be 
enough.  “They  were  starting 
to  run  us  ragged,”  said 
Thompson,  “but  once  they 
bad  gone  1-0  up  they  ap- 
peared to  settle  for  that." 

Jones  agreed.  “They  took 
their  foot  off  foe  pedal  once 


they  had  scored  ” he  said. 
"We  had  our  best  spell  in  the 
last  10  minutes.  You  could  tell 
Coventry  were  on  edge.  They 
kept  shouting  at  foe  ref.” 

Gordon  Strachan  kept 
shouting  at  his  team  but  to 
little  effect.  He  has  been  a 
manager  for  only  three 
months  but  already  knows 
the  lexicon  off  by  heart.  He 
could  not  defend  foe  indefen- 
sible. he  was  angry  rather 
than  sad,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Strachan’s  reaction  offered 
a sharp  contrast  to  John  Sil- 
lett's  dignified  acceptance  of 
Coventry’s  FA  Cup  defeat  at 
Sutton,  only  two  seasons  after 
they  had  beaten  Tottenham  at 
Wembley.  Why  do  Scottish 
managers  take  these  things  so 
personally? 


Clarets  meet  the  bines  . . . angry  fens  remonstrate  on  the  pitch  with  the  police  after  West  Ham’s  dramatic  Cup  exit 

West  Ham  United  0,  Wrexham  1 

Late  strike  drives  another 
nail  into  Hammers’  hopes 

Russell  Thomas  sees  the  turmoil  increase  both  on  and  off  the  pitch  at  Upton  Park 


V JICTIMS  of  two  gtant- 
1 m railings,  possible  foil 
\ # guys  in  the  Premier- 

W ship  plot.  And  now, 
in  this  increasingly  gloomy 
West  Ham  script,  comes  a 
manager  who  Is  prepared 
to  take  the  rap. 

Harry  Redknapp's  seem- 
ingly selfless  gesture 
"the  club  Is  my  biggest  con- 
cern” — Lacked  nothing  In 
dramatic  timing,  coming  In 
the  wake  of  Wrexham’s  late 
winner  in  this  third-round 
replay  at  Upton  Park.  Yet  It 
was  not  an  earth-tilting 
twist  Redknapp’s  offer  was 
not  impulsive;  it  was  the 
product  of  chronic  frustra- 


tion as  much  as  immediate 
disappointment 

Redknapp  said  he  would 
sacrifice  his  job  “if  it  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the 
club”.  Determining  those 
interests  is  the  $64,000 
question  that  West  Ham’s 
beleaguered  board  cannot 
avoid  even  if,  as  their  crit- 
ics claim,  they  have  prevar- 
icated on  file  £80  million 
question  raised  by  Michael 
Tabor’s  planned  bid. 

Rumours  that  the  direc- 
tors, a target  of  “sack  the 
board”  demonstrations  on 
and  off  the  pitch,  went  into 
an  emergency  post-match 
meeting  were  denied.  Red- 


knapp for  his  part  was  not 
looking  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate future.  ‘Tin  not  quit- 
ting,” be  repeated.  *41’U 
keep  going.”  And,  yes,  he 

was  Sure  "the  Pi'airman 
[Terry  Brown]  will  have  a 
chat  with  me”. 

Redknapp.  has  effectively 
put  his  recent  record  up  for 
immediate  review,  a dan- 
gerous invitation  to  any 
troubled  board.  Some  direc- 
tors, noting  the  revivals 
after  managerial  change  at 
Nottingham  Forest  and 
Blackburn,  may  be  tempted 
to  take  up  foe  offer. 

Then  there  is  foe  foreign 
flop  factor.  Radudoixt  and 


Pnmitrescn  were  sold  at  a 
loss  of  about  £1.3  million. 
Between  them,  they  started 
14  games. 

Against  that  the  board 
must  balance  Redknapp’s 
popular  support  — there 
were  no  audible  chants  for 
hi<  aafWng  rvn  Saturday  — 
and  foe  upheaval  of  change. 

Yet  Redknapp  knows  that 
the  fans  too  can  turn.  If 
that  happens  West  Harm  are 
doomed  this  season,  he 
said.  “If  they  get  foe  hump 
with  me  and  foe  board, 
then  you  can’t  win  a foot- 
ball match.” 

Redknapp  knows  this  de- 
feat may  help  break  that 


bond.  Manftilly  he  said,  “I 
thought  I let  the  fans  down 
today,”  and  he  added:  ’T 
don’t  want  to  stick  around 
if  FI n not  wanted.  I’ve  had 
too  good  a relationship 
with  foe  fans  and  I don’t 
want  to  lose  that.” 

His  position  Is  further 
complicated  by  Tabor's 
campaign  to  transform 
both  board  and  club  with 
an  immediate  £15  million 
for  new  players. 

It  is  a sensitive  subject 
for  Redknapp.  "Michael 
Tabor  is  a personal  friend.” 
he  said,  “and  it’s  me  who 
got  him  Involved  in  the 
first  place.  But  if  the  chair- 
man decided  that  he  keeps 
the  club,  then  I'm  behind 
that  100  per  cent.” 

Redknapp's  negotiations 
for  Newcastle’s  Paul  Kitson 
(£2.3  million)  and  Stake's 
Mike  Sberon  (£2.7  million), 
came  too  late  to  introduce 
desperately  needed  new 
strikers  into  this  tie.  In 
storybook  fashion,  it  was 
won  by  a journeyman. 
Kevin  Russell,  whose  trans- 
fer cost  in  a career  with  10 
dubs  totals  £500,000.  The 
substitute,  nicknamed- 
“Rooster”,  delivered  a 


Birmingham  City  3,  Stockport  County  1 

Bruce  splits  the  Joneses 


peter  White 


Stockport  manager 

David  Jones’,  struggled 

_ to  come  to  terms  with 
the  reality  of  defeat  after  his 
Second  Division  side  ran  out 
of  ideas  on  how  to  produce  an- 
other cup  upset  at  St  An- 
drews on  Saturday. 

Jones  tried  to  lay  some  of 
the  blame  for  this  FA  Cup 
fourth-round  setback,  an  the 
referee  for  allowing  Birming- 
ham’s more  experienced  play- 
ers, Steve  Bruce  in  particular, 
too  much  freedom  in  their 
spoiling  tactics.  But  in  truth 
there  was  nothing  sinister  in 
the  way  the  wily  veteran  de- 
fender conducted  himself. 

He  was  simply  applying 
himself  as  he  had  so  many 
times  before,  particularly 
during  his  nine-year  spell  at 
Manchester  United.  The  occa- 
sional nudge  and  the  ability 
to  obstruct  and  make  it  look 
accidental  were  his  way  of 
showing  that  he  and  his  col- 


leagues were  in  no  mood  to 
join  the  Stockport  list  of  cup 
victims,  which  already  in- 
cluded Blackburn  Rovers, 
West  Ham  and  Sheffield 
United. 

The  Birmingham  manager 
Trevor  Frauds  described  his 

captain  as  "a  clever  player 
with  tremendous  ability".  He 
continued:  “Steve  is  a big- 
game  player  and  he  proved  it 
again  in  this  match.  Stock- 
port  came  at  us  late  on  hut  he 
was  there  as  the  calming 
influence. 

"He  has  been  a winner  at 
Wembley  and  knows  what 
these  sort  of  ties  are  aft  about 
He  is  a tough  character,  ftdl  of 
determination.  That  Is  why  I 
was  90  pleased  he  signed  for 
us  in  foe  summer.”  • 

Goals  from  Furlong,  Devlin 
and  Kevin - Francis,  the  for- 
mer Stockport  player  Intro- 
duced as  a Mth-minute  substi- 
tute, enabled  Birmingham  to 
reach  foe  fifth  round  of  the 
competition  for  foe  first  time 
for  nine  years.  Although 


Stockport’s  leading  scorer 
Angell  replied  late  on.  foe  vis- 
itors rarely  looked  capable  of 
extending  their  unbeaten  se- 
quence of  cup  games  for  foe 
season  to  13. 

Jones  the  manager  must  try 
to  lift  his  troops  for  their 
Coca-Cola  Cup  quarter-final 
replay  at  Southampton  on 
Wednesday,  but  now  that  the 
bandwagon  has  ground  to  a 
halt  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  he  put  back  in  motion  In 
such  a short  time. 

In  reality  Jones  may  do  bet- 
ter to  try  to  lead  his  team  to 
promotion  from  the  Second 
Division.  That  should  be 
enough  to  earn  him  foe  con- 
tract he  deserves. 

*T  took  this  job  more  than 
18  m earths  ago  on  a day-to-day 
hairis  and  I am  still  here,”  he 
remarked..  “I  should  like-  a 
contract  but  Tm  not  going  to 
make  a toss  about  iL  T am  still ' 
learning  management  and 
this  job  has  given  me  a great 
opportunity  that  most  people 
do  not  get.”  - 


Scottish  Cup,  third  round:  Clydebank  0,  Celtic  5 

Mismatch  for  Celtic  hit-men 


Patrick  QkHm 


SLAYING  giants  is  only 
possible  with  the  right 
equipment;  even  David 
had  a sling.  In  football  you 
have  to  go  with  what  you 
were  born  with,  and  Clyde- 
bank’s players  obviously 
stood  well  behind  Celtic's  in 
tile  talent  queue. 

The  tie  seemed  a mismatch 
from  the  moment  the  draw 
was  made,  and  foe  suspicion 
was  confirmed  after  only  a 
minute  when  Cadets  scored 
the  opening  goaL  Van  Hooy- 
dank  met  a cross  from  the  left 
and  his  powerful  volley  was 
pushed  out  by  McFarlane  to 
Cadets,  who  drove  it  back 
over  the  line  from  six  yards. 

The  Portuguese  .striker 
added  a second,  and  assured 
himsdf  of  the  Man  of  the 
Match  award,  nine  minutes 
later.  Mkr-angfiifn  carried  the 
ball  from  his  awn  half  and,  as 
Cadets  ran  towards  the  left 

side  of  the  area,  the  ball  was 


released  with  impeccable  tim- 
ing. Cade  re,  with  his  left  foot, 
shot  low  past  McFarlane. 

Mackay  was  next  up  after 
29  minutes.  The  big  defender 
reached  Di  Canto’s  floated 
free-kick  from  the  right  and 
sent  his  header  high  into  the 
net  from  10  yards. 

Perhaps  the  only  surprise 
at  that  stage  was  that  Van 
Hooydonk  bad  not  made  a 
telling  contribution.  He 
obliged,  however,  after  57 
minutes  when  McNamara's 
free-kick  from  the  right  was 
headed  on  by  Cadete  and  the 
Dutchman,  all  alone,  volleyed 
fiercely  past  McFarlane  from 
eight  yards. 

A certain  complacency  had 
settled  on  players  and  specta- 
tors alike  by  the  time  Mur- 
doch fouled  Cadete  nine  min- 
utes from  the  end  and  Di 
Canio  completed  the  scoring 
with  foe  penalty.  Perhaps  the 
thousands  wearing  green  and 
white  were  already  thinking 
ahead  to  a demanding  fourth- 
round  tie,  away  to  the  win- 


ners of  tomorrow's  third- 
round  replay  between  Aber- 
deen and  Hibernian. 

Celtic’s  trip  to  Plttodrie  or 
Easter  Road  is  matched  for  in- 
trigue by  the  tie  between 
Hearts  and  Dundee  United  at 
Tynecastle.  The  Edinburgh 
side  moved  through  on  the 
back  of  a comfortable  5-0  vie* 
tory  over  Cowdenbeath,  while 
United  secured  their  eighth 
straight  win  by  beating  Stir- 
ling Albion  2-0  at  Forthbank. 

No  one  could  be  happier, 
however,  than  East  Fife  who 
are  due  to  meet  Rangers  at 
Ibrox.  Having  lost  15  games  in 
a row  in  the  First  Division, 
the  Methll  side  beat  Queen’s 
Park  to  secure  a tie  which  is 
likely  to  earn  them  about 
£200,000  more  than  they  take 
at  the  gates  from  an  entire 
league  campaign. 

Rangers’  2-0  victory  over  St 
Johnstone  was  not  very 
'pretty,  although  Rozental 
scored  lus  first  goal  for  the 
dub,  adding  to  Andersen's 
opening  effort. 


Everton  2,  Bradford  City  3 

Royle  faces 
sack  after 
humiliation 


Ian  Ross 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENMNS 

crushing  20-yard  shot  a 
minute  from  time. 

Jones  and  Michael 
Hughes  were  easily  con- 
tained by  Wrexham’s  cen- 
tre-backs. Humes  and 
Carey,  while  Porftrio,  West 
Ham’s  saviour  at  the  Race- 
course Ground,  stayed  on 
the  bench  for  45  minutes. 

Redknapp’s  team  re- 
mained ponchless  while 
Russell  eventually  fulfilled 
Brian  Flynn’s  confident 
prediction,  “We’ll  score”, 
as  West  Ham,  four  years 
on,  followed  Arsenal  as  vic- 
tims of  Flynn ’s  club. 

Rough  times  indeed  for 
Redknapp,  whose  team 
were  put  out  of  foe  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  by  another 
Second  Division  side. 
Stockport  County.  But  he 
put  footballing  matters  into 
perspective.  “It's  not  a 
question  of  being  stressed 
out.”  he  said,  adding  that 
he  could  recall  “worse  situ- 
ations personally”. 

Uppermost  in  his  mind 
were  his  life-threatening 
injuries  in  a car  crash  in 
Italy  daring  the  1990  World 
Cup.  "When  you’re  on  a 
life-support  machine,  that's 
pressure.” 


AS  THE  realisation 
that  his  club's  end-of- 
season  bash  could 
safely  be  pencilled  in 
for  some  time  next  week  en- 
veloped him.  the  Everton 
chairman  Peter  Johnson  was 
asked  to  stand  publicly  by  his 
manager.  Perhaps  signifi- 
cantly, he  did  not  see  fit  to 
grasp  the  opportunity. 

"I  shall  take  a rain  check  on 
that  one."  said  the  food- 
hamper  magnate  with  the 
dressing  room  full  of  dam- 
aged goods.  “You  won’t  get 
me  on  a vote  of  confidence.  1 
looked  around  foe  stadium 
today  and  saw  our  supporters 
watching  their  team  getting 
whipped  by  a side  near  the 
foot  of  foe  First  Division." 

Ominous  words  indeed 
from  a hard-nosed  business- 
man who  has  always 
regarded  failure  — either  in- 
dividual or  collective  — as  a 
demon  which  must  be 
exorcised. 

Early  last  week  it  had  taken 
just  one  joker  with  a mali- 
cious streak  and  a pocketful 
of  lOp  pieces  to  re-emphasise 
how  swift  can  be  foe  jour- 
ney between  adulation  and  in- 
famy. Forty-eight  hours  after 
Everton  had  been  overrun  by 
Arsenal,  a Scouse  wag  with 
time  on  his  bands  telephoned 
media  organisations  to  report 
a burgeoning  demonstration 
ontside  Goodison  Park  de- 
signed to  secure  foe  removal 
from  office  of  foe  manager 
Joe  Royle. 

Sensing  that  the  ugly  beast 
of  protest  had  crawled  from 
its  lair,  reporters,  photogra- 
phers and  television  camera 
crews  sped  to  the  stadium.  It 
was  a false  alarm  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  wasted 
trips  was  that  they  were  made 
at  all;  the  uprising  against  the 
manager  who  was  once  a hero 
is  clearly  well  advanced. 

Everton  had  been  courting 
disaster  for  weeks  and  for 
Royle  the  consequences  of 
Saturday’s  dismal  fourth- 
round  surrender  seem 
obvious. 

Only  26  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment and  only  20  after 


he  saw  his  side  win  the  FA 
Cup.  Royle  is  facing  the  very 
real  prospect  of  dismissal. 
And  what  is  more,  those  play- 
ers he  lured  to  the  North-west 
with  the  promise  of  fat  wage 
packets  are  actively  helping 
him  down  the  well  worn  path 
to  an  uncertain  future:  now 
there  is  gratitude  for  you. 

So  how  do  a team  of  jour- 
neymen footballers  marooned 
near  the  bottom  of  the  First 
Division  set  about  humiliat- 
ing one  who  boast  eight  full 
internationals?  Simple  really. 
Give  foe  balL  often  and  un- 
apologetically,  to  your  one 
truly  outstanding  individual. 
Chris  Waddle,  and  then  sit 
back,  watch  and  enjoy. 

Waddle.  36  years  old  and  as 
slow  and  ungainly  as  they 
come,  was  utterly  magnifi- 
cent as  Bradford  City  swag- 
gered arrogantly  to  a famous 
victory.  With  Everton's 
dreary  midfielders  and  cum- 
bersome defenders  permitting 
him  the  time  and  space  in 
which  to  flourish,  he  held  foe 
conductor's  baton  all 
afternoon. 

His  goaL  foe  second  of 
Bradford's  three  in  10  second- 
half  minutes,  was  to  proride  a 
most  knowledgeable  audience 
with  one  probably  final  mem- 
ory of  his  delicious  ability. 
His  clipped  shot  over  Southall 
and  beneath  the  bar  from 
more  than  40  yards  was 
exquisite. 

Everton's  answer  to  Waddle 
should  have  been  Adrei  Kan- 
chelskis  but  once  again  foe 
Russian  was  a disgrace:  in  his 
present  mood  he  could  not 
find  a settee  in  a bedsit. 

Fine  strikes  by  John  Dreyer 
and  Robert  Steiner  either  side 
of  Waddle’s  brush  with  per- 
fection were  sufficient  to  seal 
Everton's  fate.  An  own-goal 
by  Andrew  O'Brien  and  Gary 
Speed’s  fortuitous  last-minute 
strike  were  more  than  Ever- 
ton deserved. 

"I  feel  deeply  disappointed 
and  embarrassed."  said  Royle 
afterwards.  It  was  upsetting 
to  see  such  a proud  man  hum- 
bled. but  his  was  at  least  the 
only  honest  performance  by 
an  Everton  representative  on 
a quite  wretched  day  for  the 
club. 


Hednesford  Town  2,  Middlesbrough  3 

O’Connor  strikes  twice  as 
Hednesford  take  the  glory 


Our  Correspondent 


VICTORY  went  to  Middles- 
brough but  Hednesford 
Town  stole  foe  glory  in  a 
remarkable  fourth-round  tie 
switched  to  foe  Riverside  Sta- 
dium. The  Premiership  side 
needed  late  goals  from  the 
substitute  Jan  Fjortoft  and 
Fabrizio  Ravanelli  to  put  the 
tie  beyond  the  reach  of  John 
Baldwin's  battling  Vauxhall 
Conference  side. 

Bryan  Robson  has  moved  to 
strengthen  his  defence  by 
paying  £2.7  million  for  the 
centre-back  Glanluca  Festa 
and  £l  million  for  foe  full- 
back Vladimir  Kinder  but  the 
cheque-book  cannot  buy  in- 
stant understanding  among 
players  and  Hednesford.  as- 
sembled for  £20,000.  showed 
what  can  be  achieved  by 
teamwork. 

The  Hednesford  striker 
Keith  RusselL  a 22-year-old 
decorator,  said:  "Games  like 
this  show  why  Middles- 
brough are  bottom  of  the 
league.  They  have  two  or 
three  outstanding  players  and 
look  okay  going  forward  but 
you  can  see  why  they  struggle 
at  the  hack.” 

Russell's  29-year-old  fellow 
striker  Joe  O’Connor,  materi- 
als manager  for  a chemicals 
company,  stunned  Boro  by 
unleashing  a shot  into  the  top 


comer  in  the  14th  minute  and 
be  headed  a second  deep  Into 
injury  time.  By  then  the  Tees- 
siders  were  3-1  up,  but  the 
Staffordshire  side  might  have 
had  a replay  if  O’Connor's 
far-post  header  had  not  hit  a 
post  within  a minute  of  Fjor- 
toft making  it  2-1. 

Boro  would  have  had  to 
struggle  even  more  but  for  a 
freak  own-goal  that  made  the 
score  1-1  in  the  36th  minute. 

Andy  Comyn’s  attempt  to 
head  clear  Juninho's  free- 
kick  deflected  off  Colin  Lam- 
bert and  flashed  past  the  help- 
less Scott  Cooksey. 

The  5,000  Hednesford  fans 
who  made  the  200-mile  trek 
north  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  foe  biggest  day  in  foe  dub’s 
117-year  history.  "We've  done 
ourselves  proud  and  it  has 
been  a brilliant  day  for  every- 
body. one  we  will  never  for- 
get" said  Baldwin. 

"People  tell  me  O'Connor's 
at  his  right  level  but  how  no 
League  club  has  ever  come  in 
for  him  HI  never  know.  He's 
scored  two  quality  goals,  hit 
the  post  and  run  himself 
ragged." 

Robson  accused  his  side  of 
being  slack  In  the  first  hair 
but  applauded  Hednesford’s 
attitude.  "We  put  them  under 
pressure  in  foe  second  half 
but  they  did  very  well  when 
you  consider  foe  forwards  we 
have  in  our  team." 


Monday  January  & 1997 


Five  pages  of  sport 
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One  Man 
faces  uphill 
struggle  In 
GoldCup 


Soccer 

Forestreviva! 
ends  Dalglish's 
Newcastle 
Cup  dream 
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Stupendo  . . . Wise,  Leboeuf  and  Df  Matted  congratulate 
Zola,  scorer  of  Chelsea's  equaliser  photograph:  frank  baron 


Fourth  round 

Chelsea  4,  Liverpool  2 
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Over  my  shoulder  goes  one  Red . . . Liverpool ’s  opening  scorer  Robbie  Fowler  hurtles  past  Dennis  Wise  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a high  cross 
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David  Lacey 


Liverpool  simply 
could  not  live  with 
the  Chelsea  floor 
show  at  Stamford 
Bridge  yesterday. 
Just  when  they  seemed  to 
have  plotted  a distinguished 
course  to  the  last  16  of  the  FA 
Cup,  the  script  was  tom  from 
their  grasp  and  rewritten  by  a 
Welsh  hand  with  Italian 
endorsements. 

Ruud  Gullit's  team  will 
visit  Leicester  City  in  the 


fifth  round.  After  scoring 
twice  in  10  minutes  of  the 
first  half,  last  season's  Wem- 
bley finalists  were  undone  by 
three  Chelsea  goals  in  the 
space  of  12  minutes  early  In 
the  second,  with  a fourth  to 
follow.  It  all  made  for  mar- 
vellous theatre. 

The  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle  will  have  watched  the 
proceedings  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. Like  everyone  else  he 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  en- 
joy the  spectacle,  but  the  part 
played  by  Chelsea's  Azzurri 
in  wresting  the  tie  from  Liv- 


erpool offered  a disturbing 
augury  tor  England’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Italy  a 
fortnight  on  Wednesday. 

For  although  three  English- 
men, Barnes.  McManaman 
and  Redknapp.  dominated  the 
match  before  half-time,  three 
Italians.  Di  Matteo,  Vialli  and 
Zola,  became  important  influ- 
ences in  the  second.  During 
the  first  45  minutes  Barnes 
had  revelled  in  the  room 
Chelsea  were  prepared  to 
allowed  him,  but  in  the 
second  half  he  was  allowed 
Car  less  time  and  space  by  Dl 


Cricket 

New  Zealand  v England : first  Test,  third  day 


All-action  Stewart 


keeps  on  running 


Paul  Wuver  In  Auckland 


COME  Christmas  you 
will  doubtless  be 
able  to  pop  Into  any 
loy  shop  and  pick  up 
a battery-operated  working 
model  or  Alec  Stewart,  crick- 
et's up-and-al-’em  ail -action 
Gaffer,  and  it  should  sell  as 
well  as  Buzz  Lightyear. 

As  a wicketkeeper  and  a 
batsman,  as  Surrey's  captain 
and  England's  senior  pro,  and 
with  a bit  of  sledging  on  the 
not  so-quiet,  he  is  one  of  crick- 
et’s most  formidable  all-round- 
ers and  should  negotiate  with 
Fisher- Price  without  delay. 
There  is  not  a more  profes- 
sional or  popular  member  of 
this  England  touring  party 
than  Jack  Russell,  the  special- 
ist wicketkeeper  who  was 
such  a hero  In  South  Africa 
only  a year  ago,  but  these 
days  you  need  a pair  of  Zeiss 
io  x 4n  field-glasses  to  pick 
him  out  an  the  horizon  with 
bis  paintbrushes. 

He  has  been  banished  from 
the  side  by  Stewart's  heroic 
deeds,  although  in  an  Auck- 
land newspaper  yesterday  It 
was  reassuring  to  read  In  the 
small  print  that  he  is  per* 
forming  minor  miracles  for 
Taknpuna  in  the  local  league. 

Stewart's  173  in  the  first 
TVst  at  Auckland's  Eden  Park 
yesterday  was  his  10th  century 
at  this  level,  his  fourth  against 
Mew  Zealand  and  his  second  in 
successive  Tests  after  Ids  101 
not  out  against  Zimbabwe  in 
Harare  Iasi  month. 

This  was  also  the  highest 
.score  by  an  England  wicket- 


keeper; not  even  Les  Ames. 
Jim  Parks  or  Alan  Knott  bas 
been  to  these  giddy  heights. 
The  previous  record  was  held 
by  Ames,  who  is  remembered 
as  the  finest  batsmen  to  keep 
wicket  regularly  for  England; 
he  scored  149  against  West 
Indies  in  Kingston  in  1929-30. 

England  lost  three  cheap 
wickets  yesterday,  those  of 
Nasser  Hussain,  John  Craw- 
ley and  Craig  White,  to  add  to 
Nick  Knight's  on  Saturday. 
That  meant  they  held  only  a 
slender  advantage  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day.  at  366  for  six 
and  24  runs  behind,  but  it  was 
hardly  Stewart’s  fault 

The  oldest  player  in  the 
side  at  33  showed  admirable 
stamina.  When  he  was  out  he 
had  been  in  action  for  15 
hours  24  minutes;  he  had 
been  on  the  field  from  the 
start  apart  from  Knight's 
brier  innings.  As  he  relaxed 
afterwards  he  viewed  this 
with  the  typical  style  of  the 
Gaffer,  as  he  asked  his  Surrey 
players  to  address  him  when 
he  took  charge  at  The  Oval  in 
1992:  “You  just  go  out  and  do 
it  I feel  in  good  nick  and 
when  things  are  going  well 
you  don't  get  tired  until  the 
end  of  the  match." 

Stewart  who  batted  a little 
over  six  hours  and  hit  23 
fours  in  addition  to  his  top- 
edged  hooked  six  over  square 
leg  off  Chris  Cairns,  added: 
'Tm  enjoying  having  a fixed 
position  at  No.  3. 1 like  batting 
at  the  top  or  the  order.  It 
didn't  help  my  batting  when  I 
was  floating  and  going  in  five 
and  six."  He  was  finally  out 
when  he  attempted  to  hit 


Simon  Doull  on  the  on  side 
and  a leading  edge  went  back 
to  the  bowler. 

After  a disappointing  series 
in  South  Africa  last  winter 
Stewart  was  dropped  for  last 
summer’s  opening  Test  against 
India,  although  be  went  on  to 
become  the  world's  leading 
Test  run-scorer  in  the  1996  cal- 
endar year  with  793  runs. 

Michael  Atherton  looked  al- 
most as  cheerful  yesterday 
evening.  England  had 
resumed  on  123  for  one,  with 
the  captain  unbeaten  on  48, 
and  he  had  scored  83  when  he 
was  unlucky  to  be  caught-and- 
bowled  by  Dipak  Patel,  the 
ball  rebounding  to  the  bowler 
from  Justin  Vaughan  at  short, 
straight  mid-on.  After  scoring 
only  34  in  four  Test  innings  in 
Zimbabwe,  and  making  only 
208  runs  from  15  first-class  in- 
nings. he  appears  to  have 
played  himself  back  into  form. 

The  veteran  PateL  once  of 
Worcestershire,  bowled  well 
enough  to  suggest  England 
may  regret  leaving  out  their 
second  spinner  Robert  Croft. 
Patel  was  the  bowler  when 
Hussain  was  given  out  caught 
at  silly  point  off  pad  and  bat: 
222  for  three. 

Stewart  was  fourth  out  at 
304  and  then  England  lost  two 
wickets  in  as  many  halls  at 
339.  Graham  Thorpe,  his 
senses  possibly  dulled  after 
being  hit  on  the  head  by 
Cairns,  failed  to  respond  to 
Crawley’s  call  for  a single  and 
the  Lancashire  player  was 
run  out  Craig  White  was 
then  Ibw  first  ball,  to  New 
Zealand  delight,  but  the  day 
belonged  to  the  Gaffer. 


Matteo,  and  this  was  where 
Liverpool  lost  their  impres- 
sive earlier  rhythm. 

Yet  the  match  was  surely 
turned  around  during  the  in- 
terval when  Gullit  decided  to 
replace  Minto  with  Mark 
Hughes,  whose  absence  at  the 
start  had  been  something  of  a 
mystery.  Hughes's  perfor- 
mance had  contributed  much 
to  Liverpool's  1-0  defeat  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  Pre- 
miership. True,  he  had  since 
been  troubled  by  an  ankle  in- 
jury but  Gullit’s  thinking  was 
tactical,  not  medicaL 

Before  Hughes  joined  the 
attack  Chelsea  could  not  hold 
the  ball  up  near  goal  Vialli 
and  Zola  were  peripheral  fig- 
ures and  Wright,  Matteo  and 
Kvarme.  Liverpool’s  new  Nor- 
wegian centre-back,  looked 
impregnable. 


Hughes,  with  his  strength, 
tenacity  and  sheer  bloody- 
mindedness.  changed  all  that 
As  Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans  admitted  afterwards: 
“Mark  Hughes  forced  us  to  go 
deep.  Before  he  came  on  we 
were  defending  on  the  half- 
way line,  then  we  found  our- 
selves defending  on  the  18- 
yard  line.  We  dropped  off  30 
yards  and  you  can't  give  good 
players  that  much  space." 

Liverpool  left  Stamford 
Bridge  regretting  their  first- 
half  leniency  on  Chelsea,  who 
might  well  have  been  four 
down  by  the  interval  Bereft 
of  Duberry,  their  defence 
struggled. 

After  10  minutes  McMana- 
man reached  the  byline  on 
the  left  and  Fowler’s  head  Just 
missed  his  centre.  Chelsea 
foiled  to  intercept  a subse- 


quent cross  from  McAteer. 
McManaman  miscued  the 
ball  but  still  it  was  not 
cleared  and  finally  Fowler 
turned  in  a low  centre  from 
Bjornebye. 

Another  10  minutes  and 
Zola,  under  pressure  from 
Wright,  played  a careless  pass 
to  Newton,  who  could  not  pre- 
vent Collymore  gaining  pos- 
session and  striding  through 
to  increase  Liverpool’s  lead. 

“We  had  given  two  sloppy 
goals  away,’’  said  Gullit,  “so  I 
had  to  do  something  drastic 
for  the  second  half,  and  it 
worked.” 

That  was  something  of  an 
understatement  The  effect  of 
Hughes,  now  supporting 
Vialli  with  Zola  playing 
deeper,  was  immediate.  After 
51  minutes  he  brought  down  a 
ball  from  Clarke  and  turned 


under  pressure  to  drive  a low 
shot  past  James.  Two  minutes 
before  the  hour  Hughes’s  was 
the  crucial  touch  that  set  up 
Zola  for  a glorious  left-foot 
equaliser. 

The  rest  was  an  Italian  ca- 
price. Three  minutes  past  the 
hour  Zola  instigated  a move- 
ment which  saw  Fetrescu’s 
pass  catch.  Liverpool  square, 
Vialli  surging  through  to 
slide  the  ball  past  the  advanc- 
ing James.  Then,  with  15  min- 
utes remaining,  Vialli’s 
shaven  head  soared  above  the 
defence  to  glance  in  Chelsea's 
fourth  goal  from  Zola’s  pre- 
cise free-kick . 

Thus  did  Chelsea  repeat 
their  4-2  victory  over  Liver- 
pool In  the  third  round  of  the 
Cup  19  years  earlier.  For  Liv- 
erpool the  turnabout  was 
equally  reminiscent  of  their 


4-3  defeat  by  Crystal  Palace 
in  the  1990  semi-finals.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  since 
August  1964,  when  they  were 
beaten  3-2  at  Blackburn,  that 
Liverpool  had  lost  a game 
after  being  two  goals  in  front 
Once  more  they  bad  lulled 
themselves  into  a false  sense 
of  security  and  once  again  the 
opposition,  finding  the  stage 
door  ajar,  had  stolen  the 
show.  Mark  Hughes  remains 
stuck  in  Anfleld's  craw;  yes- 
terday they  would  have  pre- 
ferred Howard  Hughes. 

• The  former  Liverpool  goal- 
keeper Brace  Grobbelaar  kept 
a dean  sheet  as  Zimbabwe 
held  the  favourites  Ghana  CM) 
In  an  African  Nations  Cup 
qualifier  in  Harare  yesterday. 
Grobbelaar  was  given  leave  to 
play  while  on  trial  on  mateb- 
fiinng  charges  In  Winchester. 


United  at  home  if 
they  down  Dons 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,871 

Set  by  Rufus  


THE  holders  Manches- 
ter United  will  again 
face  London  opposition 
at  home  in  the  fifth  round  if 
they  survive  their  FA  Cap 
fourth-round  replay  at 
Wimbledon  tomorrow 
week,  writes  Don  Beet. 
United  — who  have  already 
knocked  out  Tottenham  — 
and  the  Dons  were  paired 
to  last  night’s  draw  with 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 

Chelsea  face  a trip  to 
Leicester  City,  where  they 
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Mr**  hMtoBB  lovonygnc  338-0) 

S P Flaming  dD  Cork  ISO 

"TL  K Garmon  c Slawart  b Gough  ...  « 

D N Paul  ibw  b Gough  — . a 

S S Doull  e KrthJfrt  b Gough  ■ 

D K Morrison  not  out 8 


Extras  (us.  f&IZ.  wz.  nbiTJ 38 


Total  (1315  aware) 


890 


FaB  of  wrick***  coot  333.  362.  382.  380. 
Sowfiwfi  Cork  32.5-6-66-3;  MufJally 
27-11-S5-1:  Gougn  32-6-81-4:  Tut  riel  I 


36-6-80-0:  White  15-3-51-2 


Hral  kmlnw* 

N V Krugnt  Ibw  b Doull ....  s 

*M  A Athenon  eth  Patel 83 

tA  J Stewart  c & b Ooull  ______  1T8 

N Haas ala  c Flaming  b Potot 8 

G P Thorpo  not  out B7 

J P Crawley  run  ow 14 

C White  ibw  b Vaughan o 

D G Cork  not  out 18 

Extras  (M.  106.  wt.  nb2) IO 


Total  (lor  6,  1J6  bv*ra) 388 

Ml  of  wtaltatai  18  soft  222,  304,  339, 
330 

To  bah  □ Gough,  A D Muilaily,  P C R 
TutneU. 

Bowling,  Morrison  16-4-85-0;  Doull 
30-6-89-2:  Cairns  (7-2-66-0;  Aatie 
11-3-21-0:  Vaughan  18*4-41-1:  Paral 
33-6-77-1 

UmpX«E  R s Dunne  and  5 A Buckner. 


won  3-1  in  the  Premiership 
to  October,  and  their  cap- 
tain Dennis  Wise  said: 
“You  always  want  a home 
tie,  bat  hopefrzliy  we  can 
get  a result  there  again.” 

Arsenal  were  given  an- 
other Highbury  tie,  against 
Portsmouth,  if  they  beat 
Leeds  In  a fourth-round  en- 
counter tomorrow  week. 

If  Woking  beat  Coventry 
in  their  third-round  replay 
and  then  account  for  Black- 
bum  at  Ewood  Park  they 
will  face  another  trip. 
time  to  Jim  Smith’s  Derby. 
The  big  tie  in  the  north, 
Bradford  City  v Sheffield 
Wednesday,  brings  the  for- 
mer England  winger  Chris 
Waddle  into  confrontation 
with  the  Owls  manager 
David  Pleat,  who  allowed 
him  to  leave  Hillsborough 
this  season. 

Manchester  City  will 
have  a home  tie  against 
Middlesbrough  if  they  beat 
Watford  in  a delayed 
fourth-round  tie,  and  Not- 
tingham Forest  will  face 
Bolton  at  Burnden  Park  un- 
less Chesterfield  upset  the 
odds  on  the  same  ground  in 
a fourth-round  clash  on 
February  4. 

Wrexham  have  to  get  past 
Peterborough  before  con- 
templating a trip  to 

Birmingham 
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(Across 


9 Introduce  new  price  cut  (S) 
HO  A master  of  many  subjects  (5) 
|11  Quickly  takes  direction  for 
town  (7) 

fl  2 Short  cut  from  the  beach? 
ff) 

|13  It  can  be  taken  in  a bank  (4) 
(Id  Details  put  as  specified  in 
the  agreement  (10) 

JIB  Concentrated  on  treating 
tennis  elbow  initially  (?) 

P7  Not  inclined  to  Labour?  (7) 

6  It's  the  art  of  making 
decisions,  of  course  (IQ)  • 
122  Sotnd  reflection  (4) 
jp4  Is  It  entered  by  shipping 
agent  on  order?  (7) 

|25  Highly  vocal  females  cause 
trouble  in  a prison  (7) 

[26  In  some  muesli  Chinese  fruit 
Is  included  (5) 


27  Dont  forget  to  have  another 
get-together  (9) 

Down 


1 Relatively  poor  Latin  poetry 
translation  ft  5) 

2 Any  one  of  the  following  (8) 

3 A reduction  higher  than  a 
quarter  is  severe  (5) 

+ Portrait  in  which  six  get 
mixed  up  with  ten  (8) 

5 Finally  attains  a high 
position  (4,2) 

6 Large  pieces  of  major  road 
faulty  rn  the  centre  (9) 

7 Note  superficial  pollution  (6) 

8 ft  insures  an  amicable 
community  (8,7) 

15  Puzzling  variety  of  giant 
mice  (9) 

17  Court  sadly  lacks  a seat  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor  03)  - 

18  Greek  coasters  in  a storm 

■ (3?  
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mens  or  prbe  puzzle  ao^sx 

Thfe  week's  winners  of  a Coffins! 
Engteh  Dictionary  are  B.  Walace 
Sfffingboume.  Kent,  peter  Booth  of 
London  SE2S,  A Houston  of  Burwefl 
Cambridgeshire,  Miss  J.  H.  Sannat  ot 
Bradford,  Vbrksttra  and  Pat  HowdB  o( 
Locfiwfnnoch,  Scotland. 


26  City  would  be  very  nice,  rf  it 
contained  a miniature 
railway  (S) 

21  Those  people  holding  gold 
as  a speculation  (6) 

28  An  accident  to  make  light  of 

(5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  can  our  solutions  inq 
on  0891  338  338.  Cals  cost  *50p 
per  rninuto  Bt  fl*  limes.  Service  sup- 
pied  by  ATS  _ 
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